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THE SEA-BOARD SLAVE STATES. 
(Resumed from our last.) 


Ir we draw more largely upon that portion of 
Mr. Olmsted’s book which treats of the 
“ experience of Virginia,” it is because, con- 
sidered historically, it presents points of spe- 
cial interest, and abounds with instructive 
details. Let him continue to speak for him- 
self. 
“ WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN. 

“Tf the fathers of Virginia had had the 
courage and manliness to enact for every 
person in their land, whose ee to 
exercise his natural rights should not have 
been specially, individually, and legally as- 
certained and declared, an equality of posi- 
tion before the law, and in the control of 
their government; if they had taken care 
that all children, of ordinary capacity, should 
be made by education intellectually com- 
petent to exercise their natural rights and 
perform their natural duties to society and to 
their posterity ; if they had placed a reason- 
able limit upon the area of land which any 
one individual might control, to the exclu- 
sion of others from cultivating it; and if 
they had established that neither tobacco nor 
any other crop might be twice drawn in suc- 
cessive years from the same soil, it may be 
thought that they would still have been ex- 
ceeding the proper limits of governmental 
action—a point upon which it is natural 
their descendants should be nervously appre- 
hensive ; but, had they done so, there can be 
no doubt, I think, that the people, who 
would have occupied the territory of Vir- 
ginia at this day, would have been in a far 

appier condition than those who now re- 
main upon it; and I, myself, verily believe 
that Virginia would now have been even the 





richest, the best populated, and the happiest 
commonwealth in America. 

“But, for our benefit, they made an ex- 
periment of another sort of legislation, and, 
Inconsistent as are the laws I have men- 
tioned with our modern “ democratic” no- 
tions, in one respect, the laisser faire prin- 
ciple reigned in their politics, as completely 
as it has since ever done in Virginia. No 
governmental interference was ever allowed 
to prevent the plariters from defrauding 
their posterity of the natural wealth of the 
land. They were, therefore, able to live 
sumptuously, but ever discontentedly, as 
spendthrifts do, and always staggering with 

ebt, though spending, with all their might 
their capital stock, their land’s fertility. 

“ As their exhausted fields failed to meet. 
the prodigal drafts of their luxury, they only 
made further clearings in the forest, and 
‘threw out,’ to use their own phrase, so much 
of the land as they had ruined. Year after 
year the process continued : the richer districts 
were all, at length, gone over; the poorer 
soils of the slopes began to be attacked ; the 
old-fields, recuperating in the prudent eco- 
nomy of nature, after many years, were 
again cleared, and now, with some aid of 
manure, again, for a short time, found ca- 
pable of producing tobacco. 


“ STYLE OF LIVING. 

‘“¢ What this enormous, constant, and ruin- 
ous production of tobacco was needed to pay 
for, we are thus informed. 

“<The families being altogether in coun- 
try-seats, they have their graziers, seedsmen, 
gardeners, brewers, bakers, butchers, and 
cooks, within themselves. They have plenty 
and variety of provision for their table ; and 
as for spicery, and other things that the coun- 
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try don’t produce, they have constant supplies of | 


them from England. The gentry pretend to 
have their victuals drest, and served up, as nicely 
as if they were in Zondon. Their small drink is 
either wine and water, beer, milk and water, 
or water alone. Their richer sort generally 
brew their small beer with malt which they have 
from England, though barley grows there very 
well. Their strong drink is Madeira wine, cider, 
mobby punch, made either of rum from the 
Caribbee islands, or brandy distilled from their 
apples and peaches, besides brandy, wine, and 
strong beer, which they have constantly from 
England. They have their clothing of all sorts 
from England. The very furs that their hats 
are made of, perhaps, go first from thence; and 
most of their hides lie and rot, or are made use of 
only for covering dry goods in a leaky house. 
Indeed, some few hides, with much ado, are 
tanned and mace into servants’ shoes ; but at so 
careless a rate, that the planters don’t care to 
buy them if they can get others ; and sometimes, 
perhaps, a better manager than ordinary will 
vouchsafe to make a pair of breeches of a deer- 
skin. Nay, they are such abominable ill-hus- 
bands, that thovgh their country be overrun with 
wood, yet they have all their wooden ware from 
England ; their cabinets, chairs, tables, stools, 
chests, boxes, cart-wheels, and all other things, 
even so much as their bowls and birchen brooms, 
to the eternal reproach of their laziness.’— Be- 
verley, 1620. 

*“*And ‘Moll Flanders’ says, with a detail 
characteristic of the author of Robinson Crusoe: 

«** Here we had (by an arrival from England) 
a supply of all sorts of clothes, as well for my 
husband as myself; and I took especial care to 
buy for him all those things that I knew he de- 
lighted to have; as two good long wigs, two silver- 
hilted swords, three or four fine fowling-pieces, a 
fine saddle, with holsters and pistols, very hand- 
some, with a scarlet cloak. . ... And all this 
cargo arrived safe, and in good condition, with 
three women-servants, lusty wenches, suitable 
enough for the place and to the work we had for 
them to do, one of which ro peags to come 
double, having been got with child by one of the 
seamen.’ 
« * They had also to support the little dignity of 
their little Court with perhaps—by favour of the 
King—as much rank as that of a real Knight, 
from England, at its head; and their little 
church, with its thorough-bred imported clergy, 
and its little imitation of the great Church of 
England’s persecution of sectaries. A bishop 
could not be afforded them, and if a young Vir- 
ginian wished to preach the Gospel of the Car- 
penter’s Son, he crossed the ocean for a qualify- 
ing ceremony.* 





“* The province was divided into parishes, 
each of which was required to support a mi- 
nister, at a salary of 16,000 pounds of tobacco, 
and handsome perquisites, such as two hundred 
pounds of tobacco for a marriage, and four hun- 
dred pounds for a funeral sermon. The church- 
wardens were required to collect the minister's 
tobacco, and bring it to him in hogsheads, con- 
venient for shipping, ‘that they might have 
more time for the Exercises of their Holy Office, 
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‘THE WEALTH AND EXTRAVAGANCE OF THE 
ARISTOCRACY, 

‘* The masses of the people continued to gain 
in nothing but that animal manliness and 
hatred of restraint which a life in a wild or 
thinly-inhabited country always has a strong 
tendency to encourage. But the poate, pay- 
ing but a trifle for their labour, and monopolizing 
its profits, and enjoying the advantage of any 
rise in the value of the land which might result 
from the constant immigration the country had 
to sustain, notwithstanding they were always 
embarrassed with debt, and always complainin 
of the low prices at which their creditors | 
have their tobacco, really grew richer and more 
lordly; and, had there not been so many, all 
jealous of each other’s preferment, they probably 
would have become nobles indeed. They were, 
as a body, the nearest approach to the English 
aristocracy which America has ever possessed, 
not only in their follies and vices, but in their 
virtues and excellences. Of their habits, and the 
way these always continued, even until after the 
Revolution, to eat away the natural agricultural 
capital of the country, the following is given, by 
one of their descendants, in the pages of the 
Southern Planter : 

*“*The more wealthy proprietors, having no 
occupation of industry, spent their time mostly 
in seeking pleasure. Visits to each other were 
frequent and protracted. It was rare that any 
one of this class was without some company, 
either at home or abroad. Besides such exer- 
cise of reciprocal hospitality, every idle or home- 
Jess ‘‘ gentleman” of the whole country found in 
every mansion a comfortable sojourning-place, 
and at least the outward show, if not the reality 
of welcome, so long as he might choose to stay. 
Of course, visits from such persons were ordinary 
occurrences, and were sometimes protracted for 
weeks or months. That this particular neigh- 
bourhood was not “ eaten out” by this class of 
genteel and honourable vagrants and spongers, 
was not because of their deficiency of numbers, or 
of active use of their facilities, but because they 
had like privileges in every part of the country. 
This race, fortunately, is now extinct ; but many 
such individuals are still remembered, who, for 
many years of their adult life, and some for their 
whole life, pursued no other business, and had no 








and live in Decency becoming their Order.’ Be- 
verley observes that ‘the labour of a dozen ne- 
groes does but answer this salary, and seldom 
yields a greater crop of sweet-scented tobacco 
than is allowed to each of the ministers.’ Be- 
sides their salary, a house and glebe was required 
to be provided the ministers ; and it is mentioned 
that, sometimes, ‘stocks of cattle and negroes’ 
were added by donation, for which they were 
only required to surrender an equal value on 
leaving the parish. All ministers were required 
to be ordained in England, and to be endorsed by 
the Governor, and there were laws to prevent dis- 
senting preachers from entering the province. 
In 1720, a meeting of the Friends, in Nasemond 
County, was the only congregation of Diss¢uters : 
others had existed, Beverley mentions, but were 
now extinct; and, ‘it was observed, by letting 
them alone, they decreased daily.’ 
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other means of support, except visiting their 
friends: of course they counted their friends by 
hundreds, 

‘* The wealthier proprietors were not only hos- 
pitable and kind hosts, but also refined and pleas- 
ing companions. Their fathers’ wealth had 
served to give to them the education and manners 
of good society. With many excellent social and 
moral qualities, their habits of idleness and plea- 
sure-seeking naturally led to the attendant and 
consequent vices. Social drinking was often car- 
ried to excess; and card-playing was sure to be 
introduced whenever as many neighbours dined 
together as served to make up a game of loo. 
Horse-racing was a favourite amusement of all 
classes; some of the farmers owned and ran 
race-horses, and nearly all reared horses of the 
- blood, and at the high cost required for the 
turf.’ 

** How like this is to the ‘true Irish gentle- 
man’ of ten or twenty years ago. But let it 
not be forgotten, that when the time of retribu- 
tion came, the slaves suffered no physical want 
—the peasant starved. 

‘* No man of wealth, or with a moderate estate, 
thought of attending personally to his farm- 
ing. Every detail of management was intrusted 
to the overseers, who were rarely stimulated by 
even the general superintendence and control of 
their employers. Overseers’ wages were gene- 
rally paid in a certain share or proportion of the 
crops they made. Thus, they had a direct inter- 
est in drawing from the land and labour as 
much as possible, during the current year of 
their engagement; and none whatever in pre- 
serving or increasing the productive power of the 
land for later times. It came to be recognised 
as a maxim of agricultural morals, that ‘it was 
not just for a proprietor to interfere with, and 
change, his overseer’s designed direction of the 
labours of the farm, inasmuch as any abstraction 
from immediate product, for the sake of future 
improvement, operated to lessen the overseer’s 
profits for the present year.’ This doctrine ac- 
corded so well with the disposition of every indo- 
lent, careless, and wasteful proprietor, then it is 
no wonder that it came to be generally received, 
and conformed to in practice. 

‘A carefully-drawn picture of the social con- 
dition and habits of the people of Virginia, at a 

eriod not long before the Revolution, is given 
y a writer for Putnam's Monthly, who, from the 
close topographical knowledge of some parts of 
the State he displays, and other internal evi- 
dence, is evidently also a Virginian. I quote 
what is most pertinent. 

‘* Newspapers, and literature at large, were 
a proscribed commodity, thanks to Sir William 
Berkeley and his successors.* He [the Virginia 





‘¢* Sir William Berkeley had said, being then 
Governor of Virginia: ‘ I thank God there are no 
free-schools nor printing, and I hope we shall not 
have them these hundred years.’ At this time, 
when Boston contained five printing-offices, and 
as many booksellers’ shops, there was not one of 
either in all the rich and populous Southern 
colonies of Virginia, Maryland, and Carolina. 
Progress, since, in this particular, has closely 
corresponded with that of all other industrial 
progress in the slave countries. The publication 
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gentleman} knew not what was going on in the 
next county, and the man who had made a journey 
to the little metropolis of Middle Plantation, or 
Williamsburg, was listened to, by his neighbours, 
as a miniature Herodotus. At intervals a vessel 
arrived from London or the West Indies, which 
brought, with a new Order in Council, or a fresh 
peti, aA of negroes, some confused items of 
foreign news; or, perhaps, some young Vir- 
ginian, fresh from Oxford or Cambridge, asto- 
nished the country gentlemen of his native county, 
with the last intelligence from the mother- 
country—the newest Parisian mode—or, better 
still, brought, in his travelling-trunk, the best 
productions of English or European writers, or 
the earlier numbers of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
or a file of London papers, which would afford 
pleasant reading, for the next month, to the 
neighbours for miles around. 

**¢There were no cities in Virginia, even no 
towns, at the time of which we speak. The 
country gentleman had a peculiar and most 
enuine dislike to centralization in every form. 
He had an aversion, too, to much government, 
and gladly encountered the alternative of too 
little, if he was but left to lord it in peace and 
quiet over his “large and well-conditioned 
household,” fa household, be it remembered, 
which might be numbered by hundreds]. Here 
he was supreme lord—a species of feudal baron, 
living in a sort of noble profusion and ease, 
which gave room for all his peculiarities and 
idiosyncrasies to spread themselves at will, and 
gratified at once his hobby of paramount rule, 
and his virtue of liberal and indiscriminate hos- 
= In vain did Government, whether in 

ndon or Williamsburg, fulminate Act afterAct 
at this instinct; decreeing, even, that tobacco, 
the staple of Virginia, should not be shipped, ex- 
cept at certain spots upon the rivers; in vain 
were towns Jaid and incorporated. ‘The cities 





of a book at Richmond—an event occurring not 
oftener, on an average, than once a year—is as 
much a subject of universal congratulation, by 
all the public press of the South, as the birth of 
aroyal heir is in England. No book, I presume, 
ever paid for the cost of its publication, by its 
Southern circulation alone, unless it was a 
strongly sectional, or a religious book. There is 
a constant complaint that the circulation of 
Northern magazines at the South prevents 
Southern magazines from being supported; and 
frequent efforts are made to hinder people from 
taking them, by accusations of their hostility to 
Southern interests, or their indifference to 
Southern prejudices. It is a ridiculous mistake. 
The old Southern Literary Messenger probably 
sold more at the North, in proportion to its whole 
circulation, although it never flunkied to the 
North at all, than any Northern periodical gells 
at the South, in proportion to its Northern cir- 
culation. No Northern magazine would live a 
month, at least in its present excellence, on its 
Southern circulation alone; and none, I believe, 
not prepared expressly for the Southern market, 
has a tithe of its whole circulation in the Slave 
States. No Northern editor fears especially to 
offend the South, as is generally supposed; but 
many fear that, if they do offend the South, they 
will be calumniated and injured at the North. 
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did tot appear, the towns were not built up; and 
these localities remain to this day, with their di- 
Japidated wharves, and old crumbled warehouses 
—an eloquent memento of the vain attempt to 
force this stubborn race from what they clung 
to with the pertinacity of martyrs—their isolated 
country life. 

‘*** But this life was not in another sense iso- 
lated. At every court-day, the country was 
brought together; visits were courteously ex- 
changed between neighbours; and the owner 
was proud of his fine-blooded horse, his trotting- 
mares, or his siz well-conditioned grays, which 
thunder along with the old family chariot. This 
vehicle, which has come.all the way from Lon- 
don, was, on all occasions of ceremony, of indis- 
pensable importance, and, in journeys of any 
length, it ever came prominently into play: that 
was no trifle to travel, in state, the twenty or 
thirty miles a day which it accomplished. The 
coachman must time his posts by the road-side 
taverns, or private residences competent to re- 
cruit the energies of himself, his animals, and 
the half-dozen persons who temporarily existed 
in this moving mansion. The appearance of the 
coach was ever greeted, by the artisan or humble 
farmer, with great respect, but ill-concealed dis- 
taste. The pedestrian was covered with a cloud 
of dust, as it rolled grandly onward; and the 
humble carter must carefully keep from the 
middle of the road, otherwise a splintered wheel 
and a roll in the dirt would warn him to make 
way the next time for the “gentry.” Honour- 
able, hospitable, and, at the bottom of their 
hearts, kind and charitable, they yet nursed a 
high and overweening sense of their own im- 
portance and dignity. Long supremacy among 
their negroes and indented servants had taught 
them to expect implicit obedience from all in- 
feriors ; and if any one, so unfortunate as to be- 
long to the commons, and thus ‘to be inferior to 
them in blood, refinement, or possessions, did not 
yield to their amngnae, every means was put in 
requisition to reduce him to his proper level. 
Such a man was always welcome to the best the 
‘gentleman Proprietor's” table afforded; he 
was treated kindly, assisted, if need be; but, 
with the profuse hospitality lavished on him, all 
connection between them ended. To do more 
would be to forget what, in the nature of things, 
he could iy sight of—the fact that he was 
one of the gentry—his guest, a commoner.’ 

‘** That hospitality was ever so general a virtue 
among the common people in Old Virginia, as to 
entitle them to the reputation they have acquired 
for it, there is some reason to doubt. ‘There 
being no inns in the country, strangers were en- 
tertained at the houses of the inhabitants, and 
were frequently involved in law-suits by the ex- 
orbitant claims of their hos's for umdemnification 
of the expenses of their entertainment.* This re- 
yo to the latter days of the colony more espe- 
cially.” 





DIMMOCK CHARLTON AND HIS 
GRANDCHILD. 
We venture to crave the attention of our 
friends to the following tale of a slave. It 
is extracted from the columns of the Na- 
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tional Anti-Slavery Standard, and we will, 
in due place, complete the history. 


“The fact was briefly stated, in last week’s 
Standard, of the freedom of a little girl, held as 
a slave, having been secured, under a writ of 
Habeas Corpus, before Judge Robertson, in 
Westchester County; and a promise was given 
that the details relating both to the child and its 

andfather, who appeared on its behalf, should 

e given in a future Number. We redeem the 
promise, in the hope that the story may be.as in- 
teresting and instructive to our readers as it has 
been to ourselves. 

* Several weeks ago a black man called upon 
us to ask for aid and advice in getting possession 
of his grandchild, a little girl of five or six years, 
who, he said, was somewhere in this city, under 
the care of two ladies, sisters, by the name of 
Kerr, and who would, he feared, carry the child 
back to the South and to Slavery, whence they 
had brought her a few months before. On in- 
quiring further into his and her history, we 
learned that he had recently arrived here from 
Savannah, having purchased his freedom of his 
master, Mr. Benjamin Garman; that all his 
kindred about whom he knew any thing, wife, 
children, and grandchildren, were still slaves, 
except only this little one, now in New York, in 
the possession of the Misses Kerr; and that, for 
his own sake as well as hers, he was desirous of 
securing the child, and placing her where her 
freedom should be beyond the reach of either ac- 
cident or hostile design, and where, by his exer- 
tions, he could fulfil to her the duties of a parent, 
and secure for her liberty, at any rate, and hap- 
piness as faras it should lie in his power. 

* It is hardly necessary to say that this state- 
ment was enough to enlist the sympathies and 
command the active exertions of any one profess- 
ing to hold ether principle or feeling in regard 
to Slavery ; but the appeal was irresistible when 
we came to hear from the man’s own lips the ro- 
mantic and touching history of his own life. To 
some of our readers, perhaps, this is already fa- 
miliar, as it was told, at about the time we al- 
lude to, in a morning paper in this city. We 
have delayed relating it, as the less that was said 
about it publicly till the fate of the grandchild 
was decided, the better ; end we wished, more- 
over, to hear what contradiction or corroboration 
it might call forth, as undoubtedly it would pro- 
voke either one or the other within a short pe- 
riod. The event has justified the delay, and we 
are enabled now to record the story with more 
entire confidence than we hardly dared feel when 
we first heard it, while we have the satisfaction 
also of rounding off the tale with the successful 
appeal for the freedom of the child, and her re- 
storation to the arms of her grandparent. 

*« Dimmock Charlton, for by this name he has 
been known for most of his life, though he has 
now reassumed an earlier one, is a native of 
Africa. One would hardly doubt this who looks 
upon his intensely black skin, and listens to his 
broken English, though it may be easy for him 
to mispronounce or the hearer to misapprehend 
the name by which he calls his people. He says, 
however, that he was born im a country called 
Kissee, on a great river in the interior of Africa— 
‘away up on the fresh water.’ He is, he thinks, 


| about fifty-eight years old, and he remembers 
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vividly the first twelve years of his life, when he 
was called Tallen, and was a wild, untutored, and 
happy savage, and had never heard of Christian 
men or nations. But then a war broke out be- 
tween his own and a neighbouring tribe, and his 
people were conquered, and among the prisoners 
who were captured and driven to the coast to be 
sold to the slavers was Tallen. 

“ They were about thirty days on this journey 
from Kissee to the sea-coast ; but once there, and 
they were huddled by hundreds, some from the 
tribe of Kissee, and some from other tribes 
equally wretched, on board a Spanish vessel wait- 
ing for her cargo. Then came a voyage of three 
weeks —three weeks of horror. The littlesavage 
from the great ‘fresh water’ of Central Africa, 
who had never heard of civilization, and had 
never been taught to believe in any other God 
than Fetish, rn. now his first step in that great 
scheme whereby, our Doctors of Divinity teach 
us, the Heavenly Father is to lead his race to 
the blessed knowledge of Christian light and life. 
He met the horrors of the *‘ Middle Passage.’ He 
listened, day and night, to the groans of the 
dying ; he suffered the agonies of thirst and suf- 
focation; he saw his fellow-sufferers taken up 
to be thrown into the sea, and might have envied 
them the early and easier martyrdom which was 
accepted as their share in the sacrifice for the 
redemption of their race. At the end of three 
weeks, however, the Spaniard was captured by a 
British cruiser, and she and what was left of her 
human cargo were taken to England. Unfortu~ 
nately Tallen cannot recall, if he ever knew, the 
names of either of these vessels. 

“On his arrival in England a pleasant pro- 
spect seemed, for a little while, to open before 
him. On the dispersion of the Africans, it fell to 
his lot to be put on board the British brig Pea- 
cock as a cabin-boy, and that vessel soon after 
sailed on a cruise. The Dr. Southsides, perhaps, 
will think that it was only returning him into 
the true path of providential redemption that 
this happened to be the cruise in which the Pea- 
cock fell in with the American schooner Hornet, 
and, in the memorable naval battle which fol- 
lowed that encounter, she struck her flag to Cap- 
tain Lawrence. Tallen, or, as he was now 
called, John Bull, a second time, in his short 
career, & prisoner of war, was brought to this 
country. 

“Here he fell in charge of Lieutenant (aft- 
erwards President) William Henry Harrison, 
and, for some unexplained reason, was taken to 
Savannah, Ga. In that city he was left with 


Washington, to be disposed of with the other pri- 
soners, the crew of the Peacock. Judge Charl- 
ton proposed to Lieutenant Harrison that he 
should leave the boy with him to be brought up, 
but this the Lieutenant declined, as, being a pri- 
soner, he was not within his control. ‘l'wo 
months subsequently he sent to the Judge for his 
charge, and received for answer that the boy had 
died of the fever. Such was the statement made 
to John Bull by an old servant of Judge Charl- 
ton’s, named Jsaae, and subsequent events seem 
to verify it. 

“The Lieutenant John Bull never saw, or 
heard from, again; but at about the time that 


he must, if the statement be true, have been sent | 
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for to go to Washington, and when the Judge re- 
turned him as dead of fever, he—the Judge— 
called together his servants, and announced to 
them that it was his pleasure that hereafter the 
boy should no longer be known as ‘John Bull,’ 
but thenceforward be called by that name which 
belonged to himself ; and he incited them to re- 
member his orders by that incentive which slave~ 
holders usually supply to their slaves—the threat 
of the cowhide. Thereafter ‘John Bull’ was 
known only as Dimmock Charlton, and by that 
name he has gone ever since. 

** As Judge Charlton was, during his lifetime. 
a very well-known person, a man of high stand- 
ing and great respectability, a lawyer of some 
eminence, an author of one or two law-books, and 
one against whom we, at least never heard any 
thing worse than that he published a volume of 
most dreary rhymes, it may seem ineredible that 
he could be guilty of so despicable a crime as is 
here laid to his charge. But we must remember 
that the act is to be measured by the code of 
slaveholding morality, and not by that which ob- 
tains in more civilized communities. It might, 
indeed, be argued that men who steal men from 
themselves—the original owners—would not be 
very scrupulous in stealing trom each other, 
were it not that the universal principle of * ho- 
nour among thieves” would operate as a sufficient 
restraint in a state of society where its infringe- 
ment would lead to the wildest confusion. But 
in the case of this ‘John Bull’ there need enter 
no such consideration. He, according to the code 
which prevails among our Southern brethren, be- 
longed to nobody—was a mere waif and estray 
which the fortunes of war had landed upon our 
shores from the coast of Africa, and anybody 
might pick it up who would be at the trouble. 
Some consideration, perhaps, might be due to 
Lieutenant Harrison, but he had no claim upon 
the property as property, but simply upon the 
man as a prisoner. If discharged of his duty to 
him in that regard, he had nothing further to do 
with him; and if persuaded of the truth of that 
convenient fiction, that the boy was dead, all re- 
monstrance from him would be avoided; Judge 
Charlton would, in an easy way, be so much the 
richer, to the value of this particular piece of 
goods ; nobody would lose any thing except the 
Government, whose loss of a prisoner, who might 
be a burthen, would be a gain, and the poor boy 
himself would have somebody to take care of him. 
So, perhaps, reasoned the Judge; so, at least, 
only could he reason to any sort of self-justifica- 


| tion. At any rate he took care of the poor Afri- 
Judge Charlton, until he should be ordered to | 


can by giving him his own name, and sellinghim 
the next day to a Frenchman. 

“The Frenchman’s name was John P. Setz, 
and he is still living in Augusta, Ga. Dimmock, 
when told that he belonged to him, protested, as 
was natural enough in an untutored and heathen 
African, not yet made acquainted by any Savan- 
nah divine with the good things God had in store 
for his native land, nor what his particular share 
was to be in that great scheme of Christianiza- 
tion, that he was nobody’s slave, but a freeman. 
Setz, on the other hand, condescending to reason 
on the subject, asserted that the Judge, Dim- 
mock’s late master, owed him—Setz was a tailor 
—for a bill of clothes, and that the boy was trans= 
ferred for the value thereof. An appeal was made 
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to the Judge. He denied to Dimmock that he 
had sold him, but had a talk aside with the tailor. 
The result Dimmock soon learned: for the par- 
ticulars he was indebted to his friend Isaac, the 
Judge’s body-servant. He was taken by Setz, 
in accordance with the Judge's advice, to Augusta, 
where, about a year after, he sold him to a Mr. 
Dubois, a steamboat captain. With him he lived 
two years, and was then sold successively to a 
Captain Davidson, and then to one Mr. Robin- 
son, of Savannah. 

**In the course of these and subsequent years, 
and successive changes of ownership, Dimmock’s 
mind became so far enlightened as, if not to 
reconcile himself to Slavery, to suggest to him 
the expediency of recognising it as his inevitable 
fate, and of finding some other way of escaping 
from it than merely protesting against it. He 
hired his time of his master, and, being an in- 
dustrious man, in the course of time made money 
enough in his business as a stevedore to purchase 
himself of Robinson for the sum of 800 dollars. 
This man had no sooner received the money than 
he sent him to jail, and kept him there on sale 
till a new buyer was found for him. Here again 
we may think a sense of honour should have 
restrained this Robinson, as, to our Northern 
sense, it might seem that Judge Charlton over- 
stepped the boundaries of truth and justice; but 
the slave-code distinctly says that a slave can 
possess nothing, and all that he has, or can 
earn, belongs to his master. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, the 800 dollars, which Dimmock hoped 
would purchase his freedom, belonged to Robinson 
at any rate. To look at the subject in any other 
light would have been mere magnanimity and 

ratuitous generosity in Robinson ; and he, pro- 
Sue. is not a man who permits himself to be 
carried away by such enthusiastic impulses. 

‘The purchaser this time was James Kerr, of 
Savannah, who expressed a great deal of indigna- 
tion when told by Dimmock of the manner in 
which money had been made out of him by his 
former master. Encouraged by this sympathy, 
Dimmock again commenced the accumulation of 
a fund for a second purchase of his freedom. 
Kerr agreed to accept as a ransom the sum he 
had himself paid to Robinson, and Dimmock 
at length put into his hands 700 dollars, which 
he supposed was that sum. He afterward 
lonmned that he had paid 250 dollars too much, 
but of course he had no redress. 

‘In the mean time, Dimmock had become a 
husband and father. A Mr. Pratt was the owner 
of his wife and children, and he consented to sell 
them at a moderate price to any one who would 
hold them for Dimmock till he could redeem 
them. He had at this time paid the price of 
himself to Kerr, but was not aware that that 
gentleman had quietly taken 250 dollars more 
than the stipulated price. He interceded with 
him to become the purchaser of his wife and two 
children, with the understanding that it should 
be on account of the husband and father. Kerr 
consented, and the purchase was made— Dimmock 
putting into his hands 1500 dollars, which, in 
the course of time, he had accumulated from his 
business, and hoarded away in the earth. The 
sum he supposed Pratt would ask was 2000 
dollars, and this he promised to make good to his 
kind master. His kind master accepted the 
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trust, and went, as Dimmock afterward ascer- 
tained, to Pratt, and made the purchase for 600 
dollars. When reproached with this breach of 
trust, and called to account for the balance of 
900 dollars, he laughingly said it was safe in 
the bank, and gave his written obligation for it. 
This obligation Dimmock put in his trunk, but 
on one occasion, while he was absent from home, 
the trunk was broken open and the paper stolen. 
That the paper alone was the object of the thief 
was evident from the fact that he did not meddle 
with fifty dollars which lay beside it. 

** For many years Dimmock lived with Kerr 
contentedly with his family, persuaded that his 
and their freedom were secure, and that they 
could not be again sold or separated from each 
other. That little money transaction between 
the man and his master was so entirely in accord- 
ance with the man’s experience of its being in 
the usual way of business between white and 
black folks, that he took no special precaution 
against further knavery, nor even seemed to be 
aware that such precaution was possible. He 
trusted his master as if he had nothing to expect 
of him but the fairest and most generous dealing. 
But the time came when he was to be disabused 
of any such misapprehension. At length Kerr 
sold him to one man, his wife to another, and 
scattered some of the children about amon 
various owners. ‘Then it was that despair ne. 
him, and he returned again to his original asser- 
tion, that he was a British subject, and wrongfully 
held in Slavery—a fact about which he had 
thought for many years it was wisest and most 
prudent to keep silence, lest he should be sold 
into the interior, or to the South, be separated 
for ever from his family, and lose all chance of 
ever regaining his liberty. His story seems to 
have obtained credence. One Hudson, who bought 
him of Kerr, believed it, and, probably consi- 
dering that he might have made an unsafe in- 
vestment, sent him toa trader for sale. A liquor 
dealer by the name of Davidson then bought him, 
but, on learning his story, put him again in the 
market. Lastly, he was bought by Mr. Garman 
a little more than a year ago, who honestly 

rmitted him to purchase himself, and to leave 
Savannah a free man when the price was paid. 

** So strange a tale, when made public, has not 
been allowed to pass uncontradicted. The Sa- 
vannah papers have declared it to be untrue; 
and a Mr. l'ay—a Northern man, but a resident 
of Savannah— has, in a letter to the V. Y. Z'imes, 
avowed his disbelief in some of its essential 

oints. ‘That it would be acknowledged as true, 
eneall was not to be expected. Those most 
concerned in it have an obvious and direct interest 
in its disapproval ; and these, or some of these 
persons are undoubtedly responsible for the con- 
tradiction of the Savannah papers. The testi- 
mony of Mr. Fay may also, possibly, have an 
interested motive. He is known to have be- 
friended Dimmock in Savannah, and, being a 
Northern man, it is, perhaps, best that he should 
free himself from any suspicion of having been 
privy to a statement made in a Northern paper 
so damaging to Southern morality and honour. 
But all these contradictions, be it observed, iden- 
tify the man as the person he professes to be—~ 
as having been a slave of some, at least, of the 
persons mentioned, from Judge Charlton down to 
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Mr. Garman; and of having purchased himself 
of the last-named gentleman. His story is thus 
corroborated in some very essential particulars, 
and contradicted only where we can reasonably 
expect nothing but denial. Miss Kerr, moreover, 
in her testimony before Judge Robertson, in the 
case of the child Ellen, said, she had long known 
that Dimmock claimed to be u British subject, and 
to have been taken a prisoner of war in the brig 
Peacock, and she believed it to be true. And this 
testimony is the more important that it was 
made voluntarily, when there was no opportunity 
for consultation with others who had a direct 
interest in concealing a fact, not only important 
in itself, but one from which the subsequent 
transactions naturally spring. But, beside all 
this, there was, according to Dimmock’s statement, 
a Spaniard—long resident in Savannah, Mingo 
by name—who was a fellow-prisoner with him 
on board the Peacock, and ever after a firm friend. 
This man was familiar with the whole story, and, 
by the advice of a friend, he was taken before a 
magistrate and made affidavit to the facts within 
his knowledge. Mingo is dead, but the papers 
are now, as Dimmock believes, in the hands of a 
certain lawyer in Savannah. This gentleman 
has been written to at different times by two 
different persons, but no reply has been received 
by either of them. If no such papers are in his 
hands, why does he not say so. If there were 
any, even merely negative evidence, that could 
be produced to disprove a tale inculpating so 
many Southern persons, and especially shewing so 
conclusively how utterly destructive Slavery is of 
all sense of honour and every dictate of honesty, 
such evidence, we believe, would be eagerly 
sought for and instantly produced. 

‘* We come now to Ellen, the grandchild. Dim- 
mock believed that she was in this city when he 
arrived, and he was informed, as he thought, 
precisely where, by one who professed to be his 
friend. It was soon ascertained that the infor- 
mation was incorrect, and the person was sought 
for from whom it was received. He carefully 
kept out of the way, however, and evidently 
avoided both Dimmock and a messenger who 
went with him. For the purpose, apparently, 
of getting rid of them both, he gave them an- 
other, a second direction, which turned out to 
be as false as the first. All inquiries were 
baffled, and it seemed impossible to get any 
clue to the child. 

‘** So matters stood when Dimmock’s story ap- 
peared in the morning Zimes. Whoever had pos- 
session of the child would, it was supposed, when 
thus warned of the presence of the grandfather, 
be careful to put her beyond his reach. It 
was afterward ascertained that the conjecture 
was well founded, as the Misses Kerr left town 
the morning after the appearance of the article 
in the Times. Without then knowing this fact, 
however, but little hope was entertained of the 
recovery of Ellen. 

‘** But, as it happened, that which it was 
feared would be a serious obstacle in the way 
of the search, turned out to be a fortunate in- 
cident in aid of it. Information reached us— 
how, it would not be proper thus publicly to say 
—but information as complete as authentic, «and 
as direct as we could possibly wish for, in re- 
lation to the Misses Kerr, their past movements, 
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their present residence, and their plans for the 
future. ‘Their intentions, we were led to be- 
lieve, were good: their only wish was to secure 
the happiness of the little girl, and to this end 
they had instituted a subscription for the pur- 
pose of raising the sum of 250 dollars, for which 
amount, it was said, their brother James Kerr 
of Savannah, Dimmock’s former master, was 
willing to emancipate her. A portion of this sum 
had already been raised, but a guietus was given 
to the plan by the publication of the story; for 
the benevolent individuals who had been disposed 
to aid in it were no longer willing to contribute 
to any fund which was to go to Mr. James Kerr, 
whose gains out of the Dimmock Charlton family 
were thought to be already rather in advance of 
his claims. If the motley was not raised, how- 
ever, it was understood that the child was not to 
be returned to him; and as his sisters were not 
supposed to be able to pay such a sum for her 
freedom, however well-disposed they might and 
were believed to be toward her, the necessity of 
taking her from their custody was imperative. 
Mr. Toa Jay, the District-Attorney for this 
district, as his father and grandfather have 
been before him, of all held in or threatened 
with slavery, was consulted, and it was deter- 
mined that a writ of habeas corpus be asked of 
the Hon. Wm. H. Robertson, Judge of the 
County of Westchester. 

The writ was issued, and the parties sought for 
at Sing Sing. They were only found, however, 
after a diligent search of an entire day, as there 
were some mistakes of names, which, there is 
some reason to suppose, were put in the way of 
any inquiry that might be made as to the locality 
of the Misses Kerr and there protégé, for the pur- 
pose of misleading. But they were at last found, 
and on the 12th inst. a hearing was had before 
Judge Robertson at Katonah. After the usual 
preliminary proceedings, Miss Kerr, who de- 
clined to appear by counsel, was called as a 
witness by Mr. Jay, and testified as follows : 

***]T reside in Savannah, Georgia; I am the 
sister of Mr. James Kerr, of Savannah ; he is 
the trustee for myself and my sister; the child 
Ellen, now present in Court, is one of a large 
family of slaves belonging to my brother and 
sister. I cannot say in whom in particular the 
title to her is vested; I think in my sister, Eu- 
genia M. Kerr, who is now staying with me at 
Mr. David, A. Griffin’s, in the town of Sing 
Sing. 1 came on from the South the last Spring, 
arriving in New York about the 14th of April; 
my sister Eugenia was already there, having 
come on last October; I brought Ellen with me 
with my sister's approval, and Ellen has lived 
with us ever since, at New York and Sing Sing; 
my brother knew that Ellen was coming on, and 
approved it; her mother had been sold by my 
brother, and her grandmother neglected her, and 
we took an interest in her on this account; Ellen 
was valued at 400 dollars; her light complexion 
increased her value; slaves of that complexion 
usually make clever servants; my brother con- 
sented to take 350 dollars; the child’s grand- 
mother has frequently been at the North, and 
could not be persuaded to remain; the mother 
of Ellen is the youngest daughter to Dimmock, 
who calls himself John Bull; Dimmock once 
belonged to my brother, Mr. James Kerr ; Dim- 
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mock is now free; he was freed by his last 
master, Mr. Benjamin Garman—his price being 
raised in part by Dimmock himself, and in part 
by contribution ; Ellen is about five years and 
six months old; I brought her to the North 
because | did not know what would become of 
her; I had her entered on our departure from 
Savannah as my slave or servant; my sister 
and myself proposed to remain at the North 
for an indefinite time—for several years—visit- 
ing the South occasionally; I have no wish 
that the child should be returned to Slavery, 
but I did wish to raise the money, that we 
should not lose her whole value; my brother 
having thrown off 50 dollars, and being in 
embarrassed circumstances, could not afford to 
throw off any more; I ‘&m very reluctant to 
have the child taken away from me; I am 
attached to her, and wish to keep her with me; 
I have already commenced to educate her; her 

father, Dimmock, knows how to read; I 
ret since heard of his having been on board 
of the Peacock when taken by the Hornet, and 
I believe that part of his story is true.’ 

** Mr. Jay then briefly submitted to the Court 
that upon the evidence there could be no doubt 
as to the rights of the child and the law of the 
case, and moved that she be declared to be free. 
The Judge reviewed the facts and applied the 
statute, and without hesitation granted the 
motion. He remanded the child, however, into 
the care of the constable till Monday, the 17th, 
as he wished to take time to consider the ques- 
tion of guardianship. A good deal of emotion 
was shewn by Miss Kerr and the child at 
parting, the former feeling unquestionably a 
warm interest in one whom she had, we hope, 
the will, though not the power, to protect from 
those who might at any moment return her to 
bondage, while the child only knew in a kind 
mistress an all-sufficient friend. 

**On Monday, the 17th, the case again came 
up on the question of guardianship. Mr. Jay 
took the ground that the power to appoint a 
guardian did not lie with a County Court, and 
the Julge concurring in this view of the case, 
signed an order for the delivery of the child into 
the hands of its grandfather. A little scene had 
again to be gone through with when she parted 
from her kind friend, Mr. Hoyt, the constable ; 
but she soon forgot her griefs in two happy hours 
in the family of her counsel, who sent her on her 
way rejoicing, with more gifts than probably her 
little hands ever clasped before And she has 
been ever since among some new-found friends, 
as contented and as good a child as if she had 
never known a parting or a change of place. 

We may as well say, now and here, that the 
intention is to place her in some family, where 
she will be kindly, judiciously, and carefully 
brought up. If among our readers there are 
any who are disposed to take upon themselves 
such a charge, we shall be glad to hear from 
them. Lllen is a bright mulatto, very intelli- 

ent, very tractable, good tempered and winning. 

he cannot fail, we think, to well repay the 
friends who shall be at the trouble of her nurture 
and education. Any letters in regard to her may 
be addressed to S. H. Gay, at this office. 


John Bull, otherwise Dimmock Charlton, 
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believing himself to be a British subject, or, 
at any rate, imagining that he had some 
claim to be considered such, having served 
on board a British man-of-war, and been 
taken prisoner whilst in the British service, 
was anxious to come to England, especially 
as there lacked an important link in the 
chain of evidence necessary to establish his 
identity. He obtained a letter of introduc- 
tion to Mr. John Cropper of Liverpool from 
the son of Judge Jay, who rescued John 
Bull’s grandchild from Slavery under the cir- 
cumstances narrated above, and was referred 
tous. Fortunately he succeeded, discovering 
in Greenwich Hospital a pensioner who was 
serving on board the Peacock at the time 
she was captured. The following is the De- 
claration of this important witness : 


*«<T, Toomas TRETHOWAN, aged 61, native of 
Kenwen, near Truro, in the county of Cornwall, 
formerly on board the Peacock, an English brig 
of war, and now an inmate of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, do solemnly and sincerely declare that I 
was serving in the capacity of servant to Captain 
William Peek, commander of the Peacock, an 
eighteen gun Knglish brig of war, in February, 
One thousand eight hundred and twelve, when 
she was attacked off the Spanish Main and sunk 
by the Hornet, a twenty gun ship, belonging to 
the United States of America, and commanded 
by Captain Lawrence; that I was rated as a 
boy on the ship’s books ; that there was on board 
a coloured boy, who, to the best of my recollection 
at this distance of time, came on board at Deme- 
rara; that during the engagement he remained 
in the captain’s cabin, which was used as a cock~ 
pit; that I remember his uttering several shrieks 
when our mainmast fell overboard; that I saw 
that boy again on board the Hornet—he having 
been saved with others of the Peacock's crew as 
she went down; that we were all conveyed as 
prisoners to New York, except the boy aforesaid 
(our coloured cook), whose uame was Gould, and 
an American seaman who had been impressed 
and taken on board the Peacock. That | heard 
when in prison that these three persons had been 
conveyed away South, and that the boy was 
going to be taken to a place in Georgia o 
ealled Savannah; that from the conversations 
have had with the coloured man, John Bull, 
otherwise Dimmock Charlton, and from the 
answers he has returned to the questions I have 
put to him, I firmly believe him to be the same 
individual who came on board the Peacock at 
Demerara, was on board of her when she was 
sunk, and was taken to New York, and thence 
conveyed to Savannah in Georgia. And I make 
this solemn Declaration, conscientiously believing 
the same to be true; and by virtue of the pro- 
visions of an Act made and passed in the sixth 
year of the reign of His Majesty King William 
the Fourth, intituled An Act to repeal an Act of 
the present session of Parliament, intituled An 
Act for the more effectual abolition of oaths and 
affirmations taken and made in various depart- 
ments of the State, and to substitute declarations 
in lieu thereof; and for the more entire suppres- 
sion of voluntary and extra-judicial oaths and 
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affidavits, and to make other provisions for the 
abolition of unnecessary oaths. 
*¢ THOMAS TRETHOWAN. 


*¢ Declared at the Mansion House, in 
the City of London, this tenth day 
of December 1857, before me, 


«© Wir11am Cusitr, Alderman.” 


We are apprehensive that, even if it turn 
out that John Bull has any claim upon the 
British Government, a very long time must 
necessarily elapse before any substantial good 
to himself can accrue from his establishing 
it. Meanwhile, he is here in London, a 
charge upon the benevolent. He would be 
glad to obtain a livelihood, but he is old now, 
and there is not any opening for him. He is 
willing to go to Canada, and we should be 
glad to promote this object. We would, 
therefore, venture to make an appeal to our 
friends on his behalf, requesting those who 
are disposed to co-operate with us to forward 
all donations to L. A. Chamerovzow, 27, New 
Broad Street, E.C., who will see that they are 
appropriated exclusively to defray the ex- 
penses of John Bull’s emigration. 








ARTICLES FROM THE TIMES. 


REVIVAL OF SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE- 
TRADE. 


For reasons which will probably become 
known in due season, the Times newspaper has 
of late given up a portion of its columns to the 
use of the pro-slavery party. At least, this 
is the only inference one can draw from the 
eagerness it displays to give publicity to let- 
ters advocating the virtual revival of Slavery 
and of the slave-trade ; from the heartiness 
with which it endorses in its leading articles, 
sentiments and projects of a direct pro- 
slavery tendency; and from its systematic 
exclusion of statements which controvert 
upon authority, the malevolent and mis- 
chievous allegations of these pro-slavery 
writers. The Times has made a false calcu- 
lation. It has reckoned without the host. 
It supposes the anti-slavery feeling of the 
country is dead. We shall see. Let our 
readers judge for themselves. Let them 
peruse attentively the subjoined series of ar- 
ticles from the journal in question, and say 
whether it is not time the Abolitionists of this 
country should come to the rescue, and crush 
the attempt that is being made to revive 
a pro-slavery feeling in this country. 
We place these articles upon record, be- 
cause we feel assured they will be wanted 
ere long. They contain the outline of the 
policy the Times is preparing itself to 
advocate, namely, unlimited immigration 
from Africa, or indeed from anywhere, and a 
system of coerced labour. 

The first communication appeared on the 
21st November, and was signed Expertus. 
We append it. 
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NEGROES AND THE SLAVE-TRADE #2) 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


“ Strn—We hear a good deal about the duty that 
lies upon England of sending out fleets and block- 
ading ports in all quarters of the globe for the 
suppression of the slave-trade. 

* Doubtless Slavery is an evil thing, is accom- 
panied in its origin with horrors, and is, as an 
institution, maintained too often with a degree 
of harshness which revolts us. But even this is 
not invariably the case. 

‘* However, putting this consideration aside, I 
wish to ask this question— How are we, the high- 
taxed and over-worked people of this country, to 
pay for this humanitarian Quixotism? How 
long is the money wrung from the thews, sinews, 
nerves, and brains of the most toiling people in 
the world to be expended in preventing African 
chiefs and princes from selling their own people 
or their own kindred to the best bidder who 
anchors on their coasts? Have we not enough 
on our hands already but we must needs go 
and fight the mammon of unrighteousness for 
Quashee ? 

** Do we suppress the Slave-trade by our inter- 
ference? Are we near suppressing it? Let Cuba 
and the Carolinas and Louisiana answer this 
question. All that we have done is to make the 
passage a greater risk to the merchant, and a 
greater cruelty to the victim; but the cotton, 
the tobacco, and the sugar of these regions are 
increasing with that manifold growth which was 
once the promise and the blessing of Heaven. 
Spain and the States have, and will have, their 
slaves, though our exertions may succeed in 
making them more costly and more sickly. And 
as the slaves multiply, so will their productions 
increase. 

‘* But is this all? Have we done nothing else 
and nothing worse? It is the alternative open 
to all men to become either warnings or examples. 
Which have we been? Is there in the most 
narrow and bigoted corner of the Exeter-hall 
domain one being so blind as to see in our past 
African policy aught but warning, discourage- 
ment, and dissuasion? Look to our West-India 
islands: look to Jamaica, to Trinidad, to St. 
Kitt’s, to Dominica, to St. Lucia. Does the 
earth own possessions fairer to the view, and more 
grateful for the labour of man? Yet, what are 
they now? Wrecks, ruins, deserts; with the 
faint impression of former wealth, and a fading 
civilization, which become fainter and fainter 
every year; with towns at once filthy, noisome, 
and pathless; with mansions, once grand and 
stately, tottering to decay ; with Jew tradesmen 
occupying the houses and mimicking the display 
of princely merchants; and with negro squatters 
parading their insolent idleness on lands which 
they have occupied without purchase, and ex-~ 
hausted without cultivation. 

** Do not tell me of this or that week’s price of 
sugar—of its increased production on some 2000 
or 3000 acres in Trinidad and Demerara—of 
1000 Coolies sent here and 500 landed there, or 
of some puerile scheme of ‘ Protection’ in Jamaica. 
All this is as a gnat to a megatherium. Iam 
speaking of a grand empire—a bright constella- 
tion of colonial dependencies plunged into sudden 
eclipse—of a great bulwark in war cast down and 
dismantled—of a material element of peaceful 
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rosperity wantonly flung away—of a moral 
light brooding over islands which, in other hands 
than ours, and under other counsels than ours, 
might have been the suns and centres of wide- 
spread happiness and civilization. In the face 
of so sad and gloomy a contrast, who will venture 
to mouth hack platitudes about ‘the stimulus to 
industry,’ the ‘ self-reliance of the planter,’ the 
* prospects of future markets,’ and all the trite 
trash with which the official sycophants of Ex- 
eter-hall have essayed to disguise the most dismal 
and disastrous state of our tropical colonies ? 

** Sir, there is no blinking the truth. Years of 
bitter experience—years of hope deferred, of self- 
devotion unrequited—of poverty—of humiliation 
—of prayers unanswered— of sufferings derided— 
of insults unresented—of contumely patiently 
endured—have convinced us of the truth. It 
must be spoken out, loudly and energetically, 
despite the wild mockings of ‘ howling cant.’ The 
freed West-India negro slave will not till the soil 
for wages; the free son of the ex-slave is as 
obstinate as his sire. He will cultivate lands 
which he has not bought for hisown yams, man- 

oes, and potatoes. These satisfy his wants: he 

oes not care for yours. Cotton, and sugar, and 
coffee, and tobacco, he cares little enough for 
them. And what matters it to him that the 
Englishman has sunk his thousands and tens of 
thousands on mills, machinery, and plant, which 
now totter, on the languishing estate, that for 
years has only returned begary and debts? He 
eats his yams, aud sniggers at ‘ Buckra.’ 

“7 know not why this should be; but it is so. 
The negro has been bought with a price—the 

rice of English taxation and English toil. He 

as been redeemed from bondage by the sweat 
and travail of some millions of hardworking 
Englishmen. Twenty millions of gold have been 
distilled from the brains and muscles of the free 
English labourer of every degree to fashion the 
West-Indian negro into a ‘ free and independent’ 
labourer. ‘Free and independent’ enough he 
has become, God knows, but labourer he is not; 
and, so far as I can see, never will be under the 
ope) system of things. He will sing hymns; 

e will quote texts; but honest, steady industry 
he not only detests, but despises. I wish to 
Heaven that some people in England—neither 
Government people, nor parsons, nor dissenters— 
but some just-minded, honest-hearted, and clear- 
sighted men, would go out to some of the islands, 
say Jamaica, or Dominica, or Antigua, not for a 
month, or three months, but for a year—would 
watch that precious protégé of English philan- 
thropy, the freed negro, in his daily habits; 
would watch him as he lazily plants his little 
squatting ; would see him as he proudly rejects 
agricultural or domestic service, or accepts it 
only at wages ludicrously disproportionate to the 
value of his work. I wish, too, that they would 
watch him while, with a hide thicker than that 
of a hippopotamus, and a body to which fervid 
heat is a comfort rather than an annoyance, he 
droningly lounges over the prescribed task, on 
which the intrepid Englishman, unaccustomed 
and uninured to the burning sun, consumes his 
impatient energy, and too often sacrifices his 
life. I wish they would go out and view the 
negro in all the blazonry of his idleness, his 
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pride, his ingratitude, contemptuously sneering 
at the industry of that race which made him free, 
and then come home to teach the memorable 
lesson of their experience to the fanatics who 
have perverted him into what he is. 

‘*] shall be told that this _— is not univer- 
sally true—that some of the negroes are most 
honest, most courteous, and most industrious. 
I at once admit this. Some negroes, one-twen- 
tieth of the whole male population pees. are 
very civil, and very industrious. ut who are 
they? Almost without exception they are old 
slaves. They are men who were formed in regu- 
lar habits under good masters. But the rest, 
who were to realize the golden dreams of a ‘ free, 
independent, and grateful’ people, who were to 
shew how far more productive a thing Freedom is 
than Slavery, they are what I have just described 
them as being, 

“I may be told, too, that Barbadoes offers a 
striking refutation of my assertions. In many 
respects it does. Fortunately for the Barbadian 
planter, his little island is as full of inhabitants 
as a queen ant is of eggs. Fortunately for Bar- 
badoes the pressure there has been that of people 
on subsistence, not of redundance on the people ; 
the labourers have been looking for masters, not 
the masters for men. Had the same thing been 
true of the other islands, they would — 
have realized the same good fortune. I do not 
admire the Barbadian digger, but I cannot but 
recognise his industry in raising the Barbadian 
crops. 

PThis leads me—not indeed, hopefully, for I 
have already almost ceased to hope at all on this 
subject—to consider some scheme of salvation for 
us wretched West Indians. Is there no way of 
filling some of our islands with an adequate 
population—a population which will feel the 
stimulus of competition sufficiently to be urged 
to work? Is there no mode of inundating that 
proud and lazy Quashee who cumbers our lands 
with an influx of men who will give a fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s wages? I see by Blue 
Books—to such studies does calamity drive despe- 
rate men!—I see by Blue Books that for many 
years past Mauritius has had a constant immi- 

ation of Coolies from India. In some years it 

as exceeded 8000 men; in none has it fallen 
short of 5000. I presume that in that island 
there must be some protective safeguard to shield 
the Coolie from the sufferings, and his employer 
from the imputed despotism of Slavery. Why 
should not these safeguards be made available in 
the West Indies? Ifthis is done in the East, 
why should it not be done in the West ? 

** But we can’t get Coolies from India: the 
voyage is long, tedious, exhausting, fatal. True. 
But will not Africa give us, or sell us, what 
India can’t give us? ‘ Horrible idea! to buy 
Africins: it’s the slave-trade over again.’ 
Pardon me, dear madam, or Rev. Sir, or Most 
Rev. Lord ——, not exactly. Do as you will, 
devise as youcan; yet the African will be bought 
and sold. It’s the fashion of his country. It is 
the revenue of his princes—the amusement of his 
fellow-subjects. They join in a slave-hunt just 
as joyously as Farmer Hodge's sons follow the 
Squire’s hounds, It is at once a source of booty 
and excitement. Against this two-fold attrac- 
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tion war schooners and gunboats are unavailing 
defensives. All these things may make the 
captured wretch’s voyage more painful ; but they 
won’t make his labour a whit the less effective 
when he gets to Cuba, if ever he does get there 
alive. All that your present ee effects is to 
consummate the ruin of the West Indies, but 
not to retard the prosperity of other slave-owning 
colonies. Every year the Spaniard, the Dutch- 
man, and the American is growing rich on the 
toil of the slave, while the English ex-slave is 
battening on the abandoned properties of his 
beggared master. 

“If you buy these Africans they can be made 
free at once: can be engaged to work only ac- 
cording to fixed rules, for fixed wages, and after 
an apprenticeship of five, six, or seven years, 
they can be admitted to the fullest benefits of 
citizenship, i.¢. supposing that they can speak 
the English language. Your colonies will be 
cultivated, the English consumer will pay the 
English employer of free-labour, instead of pay- 
ing, as he now does, the foreign employer of ser- 
vile-labour. The freed ex-slave, or his son, who 
now looks down upon the toiling Englishman, 
will be jostled by this unexpected competition into 
unwonted energy ; and the supply of the markets 
of Europe will be taken away from the slave- 
owner of America or Spain, and given to the 
new labouring population of the British Antilles. 

** But if something like this be not done, what 
will be the end of our present system? Year 
after year the West Indies will become more’poor 
and desolate; one by one, each English famlly, 
despairing and heartbroken, will retire to the 
United States, or betake themselves to a life of 
savage solitude. I presume that every British 
military defence will be withdrawn also. The 
fairest lands on the earth’s space will be owned 
in squalid sullenness by a race to whom liberty 
and abundance. have taught only sensual in- 
dulgence, canting hypocrisy, and bombastic 
pride. Nor will this race long abide. Deprived 
of the moral influence and moral support once 
afforded by the presence of the white man—de- 
prived of all that gives stability to their civil, and 
purity to their judicial institutions —the commu- 
nity of aspiring mulattoes and self-complacent 
negroes will descend into that mimicry of civiliza- 
tion which alone separates the Creole of St. Do- 
mingo from avowed barbarism, too happy if they 
escape the meshes of Slavery, which threaten to 
close around them on every side, and which it 
will then rest with Spanish or American policy 
- spread again over the once emancipated British 
slave. 

‘** T can foresee no alternative to this dilemma. 
Give us a labouring population. Give us men 








who will work themselves, and, by the force of 
competition, force the sluggish denizens of the | 
soil to work also. Give us the nucleus of a free | 
but really industrious population ; but, if you do | 
not do this, at all events, after pillaging us, do | 


not tax the people of England for any efforts to 
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the seductions of their own interest, and the 
warnings of our failure, it is in vain to strive. 
The one solitary argument which could convince 
them of the advantage of emancipation, and in- 
duce them to imitate us, would be the creation 
of a labouring class in our own colonies. When 
they do witness such a phenomenon—when they 
see our abandoned properties revived by the toil 
of the freed negro—then will they be ready to 
substitute freedom for slavery, and not till then. 
And, indeed, this would be the almost certain 
result of such an experiment, even if tried with 
imperfect success. It would be impossible to 
multiply free labourers in the British colonies 
and to extend Slavery in neighbouring dependen- 
cies at the same time. Half a million blacks 
dispersed through a dozen islands more or less 
distant can have only a very slight influence on 
the fortunes of their neighbours. But it would 
be quite another thing if a million, or a million 
and a half of negroes were earning the wages of 
free-labour, and were cultivating the soil through- 
out the British plantations. Such communities, 
taps by British law, and disciplined by 

ritish order into habits of steadiness, industry, 
and prudence, would contain the germ of a body 
which would surely grow by accretion from with- 
out. A servile rising in Cuba or the Southern 
States would be no idle threat, under the pressure 
of great cruelty, within the contiguity of a kin- 
dred race enjoying freedom. And the temptation 
to extend Slavery would be removed by the spec- 
tacle of free-labour devoted to colonial produce. 
Such a spectacle would offer the greatest en- 
couragement for the abolition of Slavery all over 
the world; or, if it did not do this, would present 
the most formidable discouragement to the slave- 
trade. 

‘* But if we are not to try this experiment, for 
God’s sake do not sacrifice English pith, toil, 
and money to Quashee. If Quashee won’t raise 
cotton, sugar, and coffee, don’t pamper his idle- 
ness by reducing other tropical colonies. to the 
state of our own. Do not enter on a crusade to 
forbid the nigger from working. Cruelty to the 
African may be a bad thing; but, in my opinion, - 
cruelty to our own kith, kin, and countrymen is 
much worse. And our present system involves 
both kinds of cruelty. 

“I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
‘* EXPERTUS.” 


The Times refused to insert the letter that 
was sent to it in reply, but followed u 
* Expertus’ ” diatribe by the subjoined, whic 
appeared in its columns of the 24th of the 
same month. 


‘* As the attention of the public is rarely ab- 
sorbed by more than a single subject at a time, 
and as one question is very apt to drive another 
altogether out of the field, we may perhaps be 
justified in doubting whether many people in 
these days of Indian triumphs and monetary 


make Quashee an independent idler. The Spa- | convulsions are giving themselves much concern 


niard and the American will have their slaves. 
Your own example has taught them this. Speak 
to them of abolition, and their answer is a ready 
one: * We have seen what Great Britain has 
done with her West-India Colonies.’ 
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about the slave-trade. Yet th's nefarious traffic 
still subsists as much as-ever, to the disgrace of 
humanity ; and if its proportions are not quite so 
shocking as in days past, they have recently 
shewn a marked tendency to expansion. More- 
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over, the case has its financial as well as its 
moral aspect. Until the extinction of the trade 
shall have permitted the growth of legitimate 
commerce and enlightened views among the ne- 
gro tribes, we are called upon to maintain on the 
coast of Africa a force of which the yearly cost 
was officially computed but a short time since at 
half a million sterling. Now, as the annual ex- 
pense of a regiment 1000 strong is but some 
30,000/., this sum would enable us to raise and 
pay fifteen additional battalions of infantry with- 
out a shilling’s increase of taxation: or, to take 
another view of the matter, it would provide 
every year for the relief of the Indian sufferers 
twice as much as the generous contributions of 
Britain, aided by many offerings from Europe 
and Asia, have been found to supply. 

‘(ur resolute efforts to suppress this execrable 
and-costly traffic have accomplished much. The 
trade is now almost confined to the single island 
of Cuba; but this island is so spacious, the ad- 
diction of its inhabitants to the commerce ‘in 
question is so strong, and the high prices com- 
manded by tropical produce have operated with 
such stimulating power, that the result has been 
an unquestionable increase in the exports of 
slaves from the African coast. This increase has 
of course not been contemplated with indifference 
either by philanthropists or statesmen, but the 
expostulations provoked have in one respect taken 
a wrong direction. We have been assured on be- 
half of General Concha, the Captain-General of 
Cuba, that the reports circulated in Madrid with 
regard to his connivance at the traffic are not 
even traceable to the suspicions arising from 
former examples, but that they were due solely 
to the malicious or interested representations of 
his political opponents. These assurances, we 
feel bound to say, have been sustained by inde- 
pendent official testimony from Cuba itself, and 
at home also we have found the policy of General 
Concha’s administration in respect of the slave- 
trade exempted from censure on competent and 
impartial authority. 

** The difficulties we have ourselves experienced 


in the work of suppression render General Con- 


cha’s failure in similar attempts all the more in- 
telligible, without the necessity of imputing to 
him either negligence or connivance. ff he can- 
not stop the import, we cannot stop the export, 
of these dreadful cargoes. We have much the 
same task before us. We have to blockade an 
enormous length of coast with the consciousness 
that advantage will be successfully taken of the 
least relaxation of the cordon. He has had to 
watch some 2000 miles of shore, pierced with 
creeks in every direction, and to counteract the 
devices of a population, every man of which is 
against him. It is the old law of supply and 
demand, and the demand is so strong, that it 
becomes hard to intercept the current of supply 
attracted to satisfy it. We are informed that 
the Captain-General has sent one officer of emi- 
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the coast of Cuba in spite of all the combined 
squadrons and General Concha can do in pre- 
vention of the traffic. 

‘** But what is to be the end of all this? Ob- 
serve how one point after another appears to be 
gained, and still without the desired consumma- 
tion. First, the assent of European States to 
the abolition of the traffic was formally attained, 
so that, according to treaty engagements, there 
ought to be no purchaser of slaves, and conse- 
quently no slave-commerce. Next, in order to 
bring material force in aid of moral conviction, 
a combined squadron was stationed on the African 
coast with the mission of clearing the seas of 
this detestable traffic, if it should ever be at- 
tempted. At length we obtain the co-operation 
of a Captain-General on the other side of the 
 , who exerts all his power to stop from 

isembarking the very cargoes which we try to 

stop from embarking; and yet the result is, that 
the slave-trade acquires fresh vivacity as prices 
rise, and more blacks are imported into Cuba now 
than were imported some time ago. Of course, 
under such circumstances there can be no re- 
lease from our obligations, and for the sake of 
this interminable patrol we are compelled to 
keep upon a thankless and unhealthy service a 
force of ships and men, which, if they had been 
in the Indian waters, might have turned the 
scale at an earlier period against the murderous 
mutineers. We do not say the duty can be 
evaded: on the contrary, these very outbreaks 
shew the vitality of the traffic and the necessity 
for keeping it down; but 500,000/. a year, or 
even half that sum, is a high price to pay for 
failure. 

‘* We have once or twice suggested, that in- 
stead of confining our attention exclusively to the 
point of supply, it might possibly be serviceable 
to take into consideration the point of demand. 
After all, there is nothing unnatural in a man’s 
not liking to be ruined, whether he is an English 
merchant wanting bank-notes, or a tropical agri- 
culturist wanting labourers. We, too, on our 
side of the Atlantic, want the produce which the 
tropical cultivator alone can raise ; and it is simply 
because we are ready to buy sugar that the Cu- 
bans set General Concha at defiance in their re- 
solution to grow it by any manner of means. 
Over our own West Indies we had so strong a 
hold that we could do as we pleased, and it pleased 
us that the estates of the colonies should go out of 
cultivation rather than that they should be cul- 





tivated by the only labour available—that of 
slaves. Certainly we took a share in the sacri- 
fice, for we paid 20,000,0007. towards the losses 
| incurred; but other nations are not likely alto- 
_ gether to admire the results or to follow the ex- 
ample. But if they do not follow it, and we 
'cannot intercept their supplies by sheer force, 
| what are the prospects before us? Cannot some 
| device or some provision be imagined which will 
| leave tropical planters with some alternative be- 


nence to Spain for trial, and that the gaols of | tween ruin and slave-dealing? Slave-labour is 


the island are full of offenders incarcerated for 
breaches of the law; but such is the universal 
impulse, and such the dominion of self-interest, 
that our efforts on one side of the ocean and his 


| notoriously not cheap labour. Planters are used 


| 


| to it, and in the cultivation of certain crops it is 
| convenient, on account of the resources which it 


_ yields at particular periods of the year, but it is 


on the other are nullified together, and slaves | always a costly agency, and, just now, more costly 
are shipped on the coast of Africa and landed on | than ever. No man in his senses would long 
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prefer to buy a slave for 3007. if he could hire a 
labourer whose passage had cost a thirtieth part 
of the money. As to the eventual balance of ad- 
vantages, that question has been settled by the 
experiments in the Mauritius, where free-labour 
has actually done more than slave-labour has 
ever been known to do. 

** We know full well the remonstrances to be an- 
ticipated from our veteran Abolitionists, who de- 
nounce the idea of free negro-labour, and with 
some plausibility, as only a cover for legalized 
slave-dealing. What they say about the opera- 
tion of such a system upon the African coast has 
very possibly some foundation, but it should not 
be forgotten that our choice lies between evils, 
and evils only. If it is an evil to retrace our 
steps,—even in so small a degree and for so good 
a purpose,—if it is an evil to revive bad passions 
in the breasts of African chiefs, and to shew our- 
selves as the purchasers or purveyors of negroes 
in the very markets we have been attacking for 
years, it is also an evil to be expending money 
and life in a task which does not prevent cargoes 
of blacks from being carried across the ocean as 
before, and to be relying entirely upon a system 
of repression which, even when we have the ad- 
vantage of a zealous co-operator in the Captain- 
General of Cuba, cannot be rendered successful 
or effective.” 


Some statements in this leader seem to 
have called forth the following reply from 
the Rev. Dr. Livingston : 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 





** Srr,—Having informer years imbibed the 
idea, from speeches made in Parliament, and from 
articles in newspapers similar to that in your 
leader of the 24th, that our squadron on the 
West Coast of Africa, so far from diminishing, 
rather increased the evils of the slave-trade, I 
went to Angola in 1854, fully expecting to find, 
as you remark, ‘that this nefarious traffic still | 
subsists as much as ever.” When, however, I came | 
m contact with Portuguese who had actually been | 
engaged in the trade, and heard them refer to it | 
invariably in the past tense, my confidence was 
somewhat shaken in the soundness of Parliamen- 
tary information. ‘Such a man was rich,’ 
said they, ‘in the time of the slave-trade.’ 
And when I saw boys of ten or twelve years of 
age sold for about 12s. each, within 150 miles 
of the coast, and heard the pathetic lamentation, 
‘Ah! we could have got sixty or seventy dollars 


together with the frank confession by those who, 
of all others, ought to know best that the prime | 
agents in the repression of the traffic were the 
English cruisers, I was forced to a different con- | 
clusion from that to which the really very plau- 
sible statements of various parties had led me. 
**'Then,again, I saw crowds of carriers(carrega- 
dores) on the road from the interior to the coast. | 
These carriers are compelled by the Government 
of Loanda to convey merchandize at the rate of | 
2d. a-day. On examining this system of com- 
pulsory labour, I found it to be a direct evidence | 
of the efficiency of our cruisers in repressing the 
slave-trade. ‘Thus, previous to 1845, when the | 
squadron was increased to the strengh it had | 
before the breaking out of the Russian war, all | 
the merchandize of Angola was brought down to | 


for these lads in the time of the paar | 
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the coast by slaves. The merchants went inland 
with a few slaves bearing goods, and purchased 
ivory and beeswax with slaves sufficient to carry 
them. All were intended for exportation, and 
there was no more difficulty in shipping the 
human cargo than the loads they carried. But 
on the augmentation of the force on the coast 
the Government resorted to this species of im- 
pressment to supply the place of the slaves which 
were previously all exported. The spectacle of a 
large gang of slaves marched down to the coast, 
so common previously to the year 1845, is now 
never seen ; and if we glance at the Custom-house 
returns, we find that the receipts for head-money 
gradually diminished from that year till 1850, 
when none was received. This sacrifice of a large 
revenue by the Portuguese Government shews 
that we are not the only people who have made 
efforts to put down the odious traffic ; andif half 
the honesty of purpose which you civilly ascribe 
to the Governor of Cuba had characterized the 
officials sent to Angola, the trade would have en- 
tirely ceased. A few incorrigible slave-dealers, 
winked at by the governors of Loanda, who in 
words would outmatch General Concha in stre- 
nuous endeavours to annihilate the traffic, have 
continued to export a few loads annually from 
certain ports north of Loanda; but this has 
been a difficult game to play, inasmuch as their 
own countrymen willingly give information tothe 
cruisers for a small consideration, and, bein 
obliged to conceal their shipments from both 

arties, they stand, as it were, between two fires. 
RS far from brisk is the export trade, that I once 
travelled in company with three native slave- 
dealers who led eight women in a chain 
away from the coast towards the middle of 
the country to sell them for ivory. One of 
their ow~ rs said that the English cruisers 
alone prevented their being sold across the sea, 
And as for the alleged increase of cruelty in the 
middle passage, any one who reads how slaves 
were treated when the slave-trade was legal, will 
see that it was often, even then, as bad as it could 
be. It isof such a heathenish, or rather fiend- 
ish nature, that men engaged in it are somehow 
led to treat their fellow-men immeasurably worse 
than they would animals of equal or inferior 
value. 

‘* Notwithstanding the very decided influence of 
the cruisers on the parts I visited, there seems to 
have been an increase in the traffic since the 
strength of the cruisers was reduced by the Rus- 
rian war; and this increase has taken place in 
the rivers north of Angola. The prostitution of 
the American flag is a serious drawback to our 


efforts at suppression. Yet it must be borne in 


mind that we hear more about it nowadays ; and 
the increase of our knowledge of an abuse does 
not imply an actual augmentation of the evil. 


| While our attention is directed to greater numbers 


of slaves being imported into Cuba, we must 
not shut our eyes to the fact of another market 
being closed altogether to the trade, nor forget 
that the present posture of Brazil is owing to the 
moral influence of Great Britain. Cuba would, 
were the trade open, take and kill off 50,000 
slaves annually. About two-thirds are kept away 
from her shores by the present blockade. That, 
with another large market closed to the traffic, is 
surely not an ignoble failure. 
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‘J have thus ventured to state my conviction in 
favour of our present system, formed, as it was, 
from nal observation, and in the teeth of a 
strong bias to the contrary, that you may, ac- 
cording to your custom, and if you should deem 
it advisable, give this to your readers by way of 
helping them to both sides of the question, It is 
not to be supposed for a moment that the pre- 
sent system of coercion will result in a radical 
cure of the evil. Thecultivation by the Africans 
on their own soil of the raw materials of our 
manufactures, and the influence of Christian civi- 
lization, alone will effect a permanent suppression 
of the slave-trade. But all hope of this must be 
up if the coast tribes are to be hounded on 

y Euro to hunt down the defenceless in- 
land inhabitants on the absurd pretence of 
promoting ‘free emigration.” It is no more 
true that Africans take delight in hunting, 
buying, and —s each other, than that the 
English glory in hanging themselves in No- 
vember. I know that this is the case throughout 
the interior, andI was sorry at the cause of a 
different state of things on the borders of civili- 
zation. But we are ignorant of the sources 
whence statements such as that referred to arise. 
From meeting it in various quarters, and more 
especially in the mouths of slaveholders, or 
would-be slave-employers, I am inclined to think 
that both it and that about the inefficiency of 
Her Majesty's cruisers have had their origin in 
those who are, directly or indirectly, abettors of 
Slavery, and that they are promulgated by many 
who, like myself, had not the means of testing 
their truth. 

Tam, &c., 
Davin Livinaston. 


But Dr. Livingston’s letter, though satis- 
factory with regard to the diminution of the 
slave-trade, contained erroneous inferences. 
The slave-trade diminished from the Portu- 
guese settlements when the Brazilian slave- 
marts were closed by the authorities, not 
because the cruiser system accomplished its 
object. This is proved by the returns from 
the Vice-Admiralty and Mixed-Commission 
Courts of Sierra Leone, as our readers will 
find by a reference to our leader on the 
slave-trade in another column. Dr. Living- 
ston, though right in his facts, appears to us 
to be wrong in his conclusions, A letter to 
the Times, giving statistical information on 
this point, was refused admission. Soon, 
however, it resumed the subject, as witness 
the following article from its columns of the 
19th ult. : 


“Tt requires no great foresight to perceive 
that a great contest is approaching on the sub- 
ject of Slavery and the slave-trade. The battle 
of the negro will have to be fought by the phil- 
anthropists with a great diminution of prestige, 
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manity five-and-twenty years ago. The touch- 
ing description of philanthropic novel-writers 
will go for little now, as far as regards our own 
colonies. Those who are old enough may recol- 
lect the traditional portraits of West-India pro- 

rietors, their wives and children, which are to 
be found in the‘ moral tales’ of the last genera- 
tion. The owner of a Jamaica property was al- 
ways lying on a sofa, drinking sangaree and 
swearing at Sambo, a fine mulatto youth, whose 
quivering lips and flashing eye told how much he 
felt. The lady of the house, always represented 
as a faded beauty, with her brow wreathed with 
pearls, was, of course, being fanned by two fe- 
male slaves, whose delicate forms bore recent 
traces of the lash. The youthful heir wandered 
about the house exercising a whip given him by 
his mother expressly to beat the little negroes with. 
A faithful and pious Pompey, exposed to every 
kind of ill-usage, because Dinah, who loved him 
—oh, how fervently!—would not listen to the 
unmanly proposals of Drive, the overseer, com- 
pleted the picture. By such representations as 
these a body of as hardworking and loyal subjects 
as England ever possessed were held up to oblo- 
quy, and Negro Emancipation was effected with- 
out regard to the interests of men who were po- 
pularly supposed to be revelling in ill-gotten 
gains. But politicians and the public, and even 
the friends of the slaves themselves, have now 
begun to see matters in aclearer light. Our own 
colonies are impoverished, but the sum of Slavery 
is not diminished: it has only been transferred 
from us to more grasping, pitiless, and unscrupu- 
lous hands. Never was the prospect of emanci- 
pation more distant than now that foreign slave- 
owners are establishing a monopoly ofall the great 
staples of tropical produce. The islands which in 
the old times supplied so much sugar, coffee, and 
cotton, are going out of cultivation, while Cuba, 
the United States, and Brazil, are every day ex- 
tending the area of their cultivation and the 
number of their slaves. So valuable, indeed, is 
tho slave in Cuba that, in spite of treaties and 
penal laws, cruisers and blockades, thousands of 
Africans are yearly carried across the Atlantic to 
work on the sugar and tobacco plantations. The 
wealth of the island is such, that, in spite of mis- 
government, oppressive taxes, and a Spanish 
army of 25.000 men, its proprietors are among 
the richest in the world. As to the United States, 
it is indeed folly to expect any change in that 
quarter. Slavery on the North-American con- 
tinent has extended, is extending, will extend. 
As long as the supplies of cotton are below the 
lemaet in all the markets of the world, so long 
will slave-labour be too valuable to be parted 
with. Even the Northern Slave States, which 
but a few years ago were discussing the gradual 
abandonment of the system, are now silent about 
abolition, immediate or prospective. Their slaves 
are at present a great, perhaps their greatest 
source of wealth. if they cannot cultivate their 
own lands, they breed negroes to supply the new 


the result of falsified predictions and blasted | plantations in the South. It may be declared 
that the attacks of abolitionists and the interfe- 
rence of the North are the cause of this determi- 
nation to uphold Slavery; but no sensible mau 
will believe that mere irritation and obstinacy 
could lead to such great results. The existence 
of Slavery is an economical question, and so long 


hopes. The Brovcuams and WiLBERFORCEs of | 
the present day will have to adopt a somewhat | 
humbled tone. The manifestoes of Exeter Hall 
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must for once be defensive and apologetic, for the 
world is now wiser than when pulpit and _plat- 
form resounded with indignant appeals to hue 
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as the system is profitable we cannot doubt that 
it will be maintained. Much the same may be 
said with respect to Brazil, where the institution 
prevails with features of cruelty unknown even 
in the worst of times under English rule. 

** Now, to these countries we have given a mo- 
nopoly of products which are the chief basis of 
our industry, or among the chief sources of our 
revenue. ‘Ihey are becoming rich, powerful, ar- 
rogant, every day less inclined to be guided by 
English counsels or moved by English inter- 
ference. With all the readiness which self-in- 
terest induces, they have learnt the arguments 
against limiting Slavery and slave importation, 
from our mishaps, our acknowledgments of 
failure, from their own prosperity, and from our 
dependence upon them. They have the law of 
nations on their side, and may quote it in answer 
to any assertion of our rights to interfere in the 
cause of humanity. They are free nations, and 
Africa is a free coast. Negroes are necessary to 
raise the cotton, sugar, coffee, and tobacco, 
which the world wants. The white man cannot 
work under a tropical sun, and unless the Afri- 
can be used as a labourer, the fairest regions of 
the New World must remain a desert. In fine, 
negroes must be had at any cost, and no nation 
has a right to impose its own scrupulosity on 
other free communities. If England has ruined 
her own colonies, that is no reason why she 
should seek to check the progress of the whole 
American continent. Such is the kind of rea- 
soning which is becoming more and more common 
every day; and we may depend upon it, that in 
some form, or under some pretext, the slave- 
owners of the other hemisphere will again attempt 
to obtain a supply of negroes from the coast of 
Africa. The recent importation into the French 
colonies has naturally roused their attention, and 
it is no wonder that we hear it asked why a few 
cargoes of such * emigrants’ could not be brought 
to New Orleans or Savannah, there to be settled 
according to the domestic institutions of the State. 
With this renewed vitality of Slavery, owing to 
the rapidly increasing value of the slave, we have 
now to deal. 

** And it is not by preaching, or protesting, or 
threatening, or denouncing, that the objects of 
humanity can be attained. The last generation 
were content to be merely destructives: they 
broke down the slave system in the West Indies 
without attempting to replace it by a better, and 
the consequence has been, the multiplication of 
the former evils, and a deepening of the guilt, in 
which we indirectly participate as consumers of 
the slave-raised produce. After twenty years’ 
experience, we are now called upon to provide a 
remedy. On all sides we hear the same cry,— 
The colonies are perishing for want of sufficient 
labour. By additional supplies alone can the 
principle of free-labour in the tropics be vindi- 
cated, and a real blow struck at the iniquities 
against which we have so long declaimed. Our 
attention has been directed to a report of the 
Council on Immigration for the Island of Trini- 
dad, which shews how a British colony may de- 
cay while all around itis flourishing. If Trinidad 
had remained under Spanish sway, it might, in 
spite of tyranny and misrule, be the wealthy 
island which its position and fertility would na- 
turally make it. But we learn that although 
the island contains 1,250,000 acres, yet the ex- 
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tent of all the land now under cultivation is only 
about 52,807 acres, and of this area the sugar 
plantations cover only 34,059 acres. ‘The entire 
number of agricultural labourers working for 
wages, in the cultivation of sugar and cocoa, is 
only 14,000, of whom nearly 8000 are immi- 
grants from India and China, introduced at the 
public expense. It is found that these are by 
far better labourers for wages than the negro, 
who, it is stated, ‘will not be stimulated to 
greater industry by any increase of wages.’ And 
at the present time the planters would gladly ob- 
tain labour by an advance of wages. The high 
price of sugar and other tropical productions has 
stimulated enterprise; a greater extent of land is 
being brought under cultivation; and all that is 
wanted for the development of the colony is a 
supply of hands. Such are the fertility and 
the abundance of land that ‘ the expense of esta- 
blishing on virgin land an estate capable of pro- 
ducing 250 hogsheads of sugar, including the 
cost of machinery and buildings, would not ex- 
ceed 6000/7. sterling.” But with the present sup- 
ply of labour even the present production of the 
colony cannot be kept up. The colonists there- 
fore beg the Government to assist them in ob- 
taining immigrants from China and India. The 
colony, says the report, could ‘ without difficulty 
meet the expense of introducing, and without 
risk find employment for, 500 Chinese immi- 
grants.’ But it is to British India that the co- 
lony chiefly looks. Under a free system the Coo- 
lies work better than Africans. The former are 
ambitious, and work for wages: the latter go off 
and squat in remote districts, content to support 
life on a little. Now this document comes, we 
think, opportunely at present. There can be no 
doubt that Slavery will once more gain the 
ascendant unless we carry out a plan of free-la- 
bour. Our colonies in the West are the field for 
such a scheme ; our empire in the East may fur- 
nish the labourers; and the new hold we shall 
have on Asia will give facilities for doing what 
we wish. Whether we should send mutinous 
Sepoys across the water is a matter hardly yet 
ripe for decision ; but we think, if they are to be 
transported anywhere, they may as well people 
Trinidad as the Andamans or any Asiatic island. 
But it is evident that the whole question of 
West-Indian cultivation must now be examined, 
and with such colonies as Jamaica, Trinidad, and 
Guiana, there is no reason why we should not 
shew that the culture of the Tropics by free la- 
bour is not the impossibility which the partisans 
of Slavery represent.” 


Since the above was in type, another 
leader has appeared, even more censurable 
than any that has preceded it, but we have 
not space to complete our record of this sys- 
tematic wickedness of purpose, in forcing 
upon the people of this country doctrines re- 
specting the slave system of labour they have 
once and for ever repudiated, and statements 
on the subject of the results of emancipation 
which are directly opposed to the truth. 
We appeal to our friends to rally round us, 
for it is evident another anti-slavegy battle 
has to be fought. 
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THE SLAVE-TRADE. 

Tux two Blue Books on the Slave-trade an- 
nually presented to Parliament have been 
issued. Apart from the special interest at- 
taching to them as records of what has been 
done from the 1st of April 1856 to the 31st 
of March 1857 towards suppressing a traffic 
the proposed resumption of which , Be lately 
occupied mo small share of public attention, 
they suggest considerations of some impor- 
tance. It may be useful to premise that the 
correspondence included under Class A em- 
braces the reports of the Commissioners of 
the Mixed-Commission and the Vice-Admi- 
ralty Courts, and of the naval officers en- 
gaged in the tions of the cruising squad- 
ron. Class B is composed of the despatches 
of the British ministers and agents in foreign 
countries, and of communications with foreign 
ministers in England. It will thus be seen 
that the diplomatic machinery employed for 
this is threefold. We have, first, the 
regulany-appointed ambassadors or consuls ; 
secondly, the 9 and arbitrators, who 
constitute the Mixed-Commission Courts; and 
thirdly, the Vice-Admiralty Courts; and it is 
not a little perplexing to the uninitiated to 
comprehend the precise functions of each. 
To solve this problem we will first address 
ourselves. 

The systematic efforts of Great Britain for 
the suppression of the slave-trade date from 
1815, when, at the Congress of Vienna, the 
extinction of the traffic in slaves was incor- 
porated as a principle of the future policy of 
the European Powers. Since that period 
treaties for this special object have been con- 
cluded with the whole of them, as well as 
with the United States and the Governments 
of South America; and conventions have been 
added to give force to those entered into with 
Spain and Portugal. In virtue of these we have 
a Mixed-Commission Courtat Havana, with an 
English Judge and a Spanish Judge, and an 

lish Commissioner and a Spanish Commis- 
sioner of arbitration, in all, four officials, who, in 
the event of a difference of opinion, draw lots 
which shall decide the case in dispute. At 
Sierra Leone sit the Commissioners of the 
British and Netherlands, British and Spanish, 
British and Argentine, British and Uruguay- 
an, British and Bolivian, and British and Chi- 
lian Mixed Courts. That of the Cape of Good 
Hope may be regarded as a court of conve- 

nience, before which the cases of vessels ca 
tured to the east of the Cape are brought in 
obvious preference to taking them to the one 
at Havana. The seat of the British and 
Portuguese Mixed Courts is Loando. There 
used #® be others at the Cape de Verds and 
Jamaica, but they were abolished in 1851, in 
with an understanding to that 
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effect at a conference held at Lisbon on the 
18th of September in that year. The office 
of the Commissioners in these Courts is con- 
fined to an adjudication of vessels taken on the 
high seas by the cruisers of the contracting 
powers, specially provided with instructions 
and authority for that purpose. The Vice- 
Admiralty Courts, which may be regarded as 
the police courts of the high seas, have only 
a limited jurisdiction. It extends, by virtue 
of certain Acts of Parliament, to vessels sail- 
ing under the Brazilian, or under no parti- 
cular flag, or under that of any power not 
under treaty with Great Britain to abolish 
the slave-trade, and which may be captured 
by Her Majesty’s cruisers on any part of the 
high seas, on suspicion of being engaged 
therein. They are established at Sierra 
Leone and St. Helena. We believe we are 
within the mark when we state that this 
complicated machinery, and the cruising sys- 
tem on which it is founded, cost this country 
one million sterling annually, irrespective of 
the sacrifice of life from the effect of the 
African climate. The practical question sug- 
ested by these facts is this : What do we get 
for our money? Is the return commensurate 
with so enormous an expenditure’? Let us see. 
Since 1817, when Spain agreed, by treaty, 
to abolish the slave-trade, and to establish 
Mixed -Commission Courts, and received 
400,000/. for doing so, she has annually im- 
ported into Cuba from 15,000 to 20,000 
Africans. In other words, she has added 
from 600,000 to 800,000 slaves to the popu- 
lation of that island; so that were Spain to 
fulfil her treaty obligations with Great Bri- 
tain, and liberate all the slaves that have 
been surreptitiously imtroduced into Cuba 
since she contracted them, Slavery in that 
island would be at once abolished. This 
large number, which does not represent the 
actual drafts of Africans from their country, 
have been conveyed to Cuba, be it remem- 
bered, in spite of the cruisers; and, in his 
very last report to the Earl of Clarendon, we 
find Mr. Commissary Crawford stating that 
“the slave-trade continues to be carried on,not 
only extensively, but almost with impunity.” 
He sets down the number known to have 
been landed in 1856 at 7304; but no reliance 
can be placed upon these figures, it being no- 
torious that Her Majesty’s Commissioner is, 
for obvious reasons, purposely misled, and 
sses not the means of obtaining correct 
information on this fnaterial point. And 
what has the Mixed Court of Havana done? 
Since its establishment, in 1835, the total 
number of cases adjudicated by it to the close 
of December 1856 has amounted to only 
twenty-four, twelve of which occurred in 
1835 and 1836. On one of these occasions 
the English and the Spanish arbitrators 


tossed, heads or tails, which should decide. 
Tails won, and the Spanish official dis- 





charged the slaver and her crew. The Cap- 
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tain-Generalship of Cuba is a post of emolu- 
ment, which the Spanish Government con- 
fers as a special reward upon men who, like 
Concha, have served it in a strait. The Com- 
missary Judgeship of the Mixed-Commission 
Court at Havana is a snug sinecure, and 
the noble lord at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government once found it convenient to 
confer it on a gentleman who, awkwardly 
enough, was returned for Tiverton, and who, 
having worthily discharged his nominal du- 
ties at Havana for a certain number of 
years, is now a pensioner of the Government 
on a retired allowance. The fact is sug- 
estive. Indeed, if a reason were wanted 
or mooting the expediency of abolishing a 
Court so useless, we could cite none more 
forcible than the following, extracted from 
Mr. Crawford’s last annual report, published 
in the Blue Books under notice. He says: 
“¢ Many years have elapsed since any slaver 
having slaves on board has been captured and 
brought into this port (Havana), and all the 
time the ahive-teibe has been carried on to 
a considerable extent.” Twenty thousand ne- 
groes landed annually are, in effect, something 
considerable in the way of slave-trading. 
The Mixed-Commission Court at the Cape 
of Good Hope appears to enjoy an equal im- 
munity from labour. From 1843 to the pre- 
sent time, only one case has required the 
attention of the gentlemen in office there, 
and that occurred in 1851. We have a si- 
milar return for the one at Loando, for we 
find, that from the Ist of January 1844 to 
the present time, only twelve cases had come 
before it, in five of which the vessels seized 
were restored. As the Mixed Courts at the 
Cape de Verds and Jamaica have been abo- 
lished, we need not dwell on their inefficiency, 
save by way of completing our record. From 
1843 to 1851 only one case came under their 
notice, so that they probably abolished them- 
selves for sheer want of occupation. In one 
instance alone do we find evidence of adequate 
work done. It is in that of the Mixed-Com- 
mission Court of Sierra Leone. Since its esta- 
blishment, in June 1819, the total number of 
cases adjudicated, to the close of December 
1845, amounted to 531, of which 503 were 
cases of condemnation, and 28 were either 
withdrawals, dismissals, or restorations. 
During that period, 64,615 slaves were eman- 
cipated by the Court, of whom the large 
number of 56,935 have been registered as 
British subjects. Since 1845, however, to 
the present time, only one case has occurred, 
so that even this Court has subsided into 
inertia, like the others. Now we do most 
seriously submit that the foregoing facts esta- 
blish a strong prima facie case in favour of a 
revision of the system which called these 
Courts into existence, and which is main- 
tained at so enormous a cost to the nation. 
The returns of the various Vice-Admiralty 
Courts exhibit very dissimilar features, as 
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might be expected from their constitution 
and the nature of their functions. Slavers do 
not usually sail under any colours. The 
reason is obvious, for as, under our treaties 
with certain Powers, our cruisers may exer- 
cise the right of search, or, in the absence of 
such right, may overhaul any suspicious- 
looking craft, the slavers prefer not to hoist 
a flag at all, except your regular American, 
who lets go the stars and stripes, and defies 
capture. It follows that the majority of 
seizures take place close to the African coast; 
that they are chiefly captured and condemned 
on suspicion of being engaged in the slave- 
trade, and hence are found to possess neither 
colours nor papers to fix their nationality. 
The Sierra-Leone Court is necessarily the 
one that has most to do. From 1846 to 1850 
248 cases had been adjudicated. In 1851 
only twelve occurred. Since then the total 
number of cases has not exceeded that figure. 
This diminution, we would remark, dates from 
the very year when the Brazilian slave-trade 
ceased, previously to which the importations 
into the several ports of Brazil averaged 
from 45,000 to 50,000 annually, and in one 
year—1844-45—even reached 70,000. Now, 
during all this time, the cruiser system, with 
its expensive machinery Of Mixed Courts, 
was in full activity; but in 1851 the Bra- 
zilian authorities put a stop to the trade, and, 
us a corresponding result, the cases before the 
Vice-Admiralty Court of Sierra Leone dropped 
to something like three per annum, includmg 
those of canoes seized in the Sherbro waters. 
These facts teach us that the nation is ex- 
pending a million pounds sterling every year 
with little practical result; and it may be 
asked how it is that no member rises in his 
place in the House to bring this grave ques- 
tion of useless expenditure under notice. 
The truth is, that the estimates are voted 
away in the most scandalously off-hand man- 
ner, and there is not, at present, any means 
of checking the expenditure incurred under 
the various heads which this system—Cer- 
berus-like—is made to present. Again, the 
Slave-trade Papers are never forthcoming 
until Parliament has broken up, or is quite 
near doing so, and members have not suffi- 
cient opportunity of inquiry into the facts 
of the case. The consequence is, that, in the 
session of 1858, they will have only slave- 
trade information from the Ist of April 1856 
to the 31st of March 1857. It will come 
like mustard after dinner. There is, how- 
ever, no reason why the whole of the corre- 
spondence, to the end of 1857 at least, and 
which could easily be made to embrace the 
reports of our Consuls at Havana and the 
Brazilian ports to that date, should not be in 
the hands of members quite early in March, 
or even in April. The papers we have been 
commenting on were issued for the use of 
Parliament in October, when Parliament had 
gone a shooting, or on a continental tour. 
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THE TIMES ON SLAVERY. 

In another column we have placed on record 
a series of articles which the Times has lately 
given to the world, on the subject of the 
revival of the slave-trade, and the consoli- 
dation of the system of Slavery. That they 
are directly contrary to the national senti- 
ment, we dare boldly affirm. Still are they 
calculated to do great mischief; for as the 
continual soft drop of water wears away the 
hard stone, so is the reiteration of an im- 
moral principle likely to vitiate public opinion, 
unless means be adopted to counteract the 
evil. Referring our readers to the article 
which appeared in the Times of the 19th of 
December, we introduce a rejoinder from the 
columns of the Morning Star of the 25th 
ultimo, and a pithy letter from the pen of C. 
Buxton, Esq., M.P. to the editor of the former 
journal, which we heartily commend to the 
attentive perusal of our readers. 


“Tf there be any truth in what travellers 
tell us of the interest with which every ex- 
pression of English opinion is received by 
the people of the United States, the arrival 
of the mail which carried out the newspapers 
of Saturday, the 19th of December, will 
arouse a new species of excitement. An 
article on Slavery, which appeared in the 
Times on that day, will be copied, we cannot 
doubt, into every journal in the Southern 
States, and meet with one universal chorus 
of applause throughout half the Union. In 
fact, it only endorses, in somewhat milder 
language, the chief moral and_ political 
theories with which the great eidaliine 
interest has been endeavouring for so man 

ears to indoctrinate the European mind. 

p to this time their converts have been 
confined to the lowest class of Irish immi- 
grants, but the wisdom of their persevering 
endeavours has at length been signally esta- 
blished, and the stammering utterance of the 
Southern Moses will henceforward be re- 
inforced by a competent Aaron in the 
person of an English editor. Nor will the 
effect upon the N 
cided. 
New York must share the diminished pres- 
tige of their English brethren. The SumNERs 
and the Parkers must be content to adopt 
‘the humbled tone’ which, we are told, 
is to characterize the BrovcHams and the 
WILberrorcgs of the present day. 

“So startling a revolution in English 
journalism as the one we have now witnessed, 
will, of course, be variously accounted for. 
Possibly the conductors of the paper in ques- 
tion may have recently succeeded to a share 
—with unlimited liability—in some aban- 
doned West-Indian plantation, and their eyes 
may have but just opened to the relative 
importance of negroes and sugar-canes. Or 
errs they may aim at creating a circu- 
ation among the merchants of New Orleans, 








orthern States be less de- | 
he abolitionists of Massachusetts and | 
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or the statesmen of South Carolina, and may 
therefore wish to reflect every phase of 
popular. opinion in those favoured regions 
with the same accuracy and rapidity of 
adaptation which has gained for the Times 
so peculiar a reputation at home. We are 
more concerned, however, just now, with the 
fact, than with its explanation. The appear- 
ance, in so influential an English journal, of 
an apology for Slavery—no matter how 
cautious in its wording, or indirect in its 
application—is too remarkable a phenomenon 
to be passed over without notice. 

“In the opinion of the Zimes, then, the 
emancipation of the slaves in our West-India 
islands was a huge philanthropical blunder. 
We ruined our own colonies, and that was all. 
The sum of Slavery was not at all diminished : 
nothing was effected save a change in its 
area. Unless we were prepared to introduce an 
amount of free-labour equivalent to the slave- 
labour which we withdrew from the market, 
we had much better have let things stay as 
they were. Now, to reason after this fashion is 
to put the moral aspect of the question al- 
together out of sight. Once admit that 
Slavery is a crime, and the whole argument 
falls to pieces. Neither nations nor individuals 
are in any way concerned with the con- 
sequences of an action when that action 
is simply the performance of an imperative 
duty. When a man discovers that he is doing 
wrong, he does not, at least if he is in earnest, 
sit down and speculate whether his reforma- 
tion will make any change either in the sum 
or the area of crime: his first object is to release 
himself from the responsibility, and we should 
not think very highly of his repentance, if, on 
finding that his friends had not followed his 
example, he was to begin to regret that he had 
acted so promptly. It is no small matter to 
have cleared ourselves from the reproach ; 
and if the aggregate of human suffering has 
been not a whit lessened, it is something to 
know that it is no longer by us that it is 
caused. Whether the nations of Christendom 
will follow in our steps is a question which, 
important as it may be to them, is of little 
moment to us; but though England should 
continue to stand alone in the emancipation 
of the slave, we do not believe that her peo- 
ple will ever for one moment regret what 
they have done. We are sure that if the 
work was to be done afresh all the experience 
which has since been gained would not avail 
in the very least; degree either to prevent or 
to delay its accomplishment. The prosperity 
of our colonies is justly dear to us; but the 
— of justice and freedom are dearer 
still. 

“After thus condemning the course which 
England has pursued, we need not wonder 
that the Zimes displays a natural regret, 
that in those wiser countries which have 
retained their slaves the full development of 
so admirable and industrial a system should 
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be restrained by the prohibition of the slave- 
trade. The reasoning of the Slave States on 
the subject is pithily and approvingly sum- 
med up in the proposition—‘ They are free 
nations, and Africa is a free coast.’ The 
connection between the freedom of the coast 
and the slavery of its inhabitants is not very 
apparent; but an unusual aptitude for disco- 
poser recondite truths may fairly be pre- 
sumed in a writer who can appeal to the law 
of nations for a justification of piracy. On 
this point it is again our misfortune to differ 
with our contemporary. We cannot per- 
ceive in his defence of manstealing any thing 
more than what has always been urged on 
behalf of theft by that section of the commu- 


nity who make thieving their profession. |. 


And we do not believe that England will 
ever suffer herself to be deluded, by any fan- 
cied reverence for the rights of individual 
states, into permitting the revival of a prac- 
tice repugnant to the common sentiment of 
civilized nations, 

“There is one sentence, however, in the 
article upon which we have been commenting 
with which we cordially agree. It is this: 
‘The recent importation into the French 
colonies has naturally roused their (i.e. the 
Southern States of the Union) attention, and 
it is no wonder that we hear it asked why a 
few cargoes of such emigrants could not be 
brought to New Orleans or Savannah, there 
to be settled according to the domestic insti- 
tutions of the State.” We have no doubt 
that this latter ‘settlement’ would differ 
only in name from that which has been at- 
tempted under the auspices of the French 
Government. The system of so-called free 
immigration from Africa is Slavery under 
another form, and we rejoice that the good 
sense and yood feeling of the English people 
and the English Government have been 

roof against the sophistry in which the 
imes has endeavoured to disguise so obvious 
@ conclusion.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

“Srr,—In your Saturday’s article on 
Slavery ‘the philanthropists’ are assumed to 
have ruined the West Indies. ‘Their falsi- 
fied predictions and baffled hopes’ are dwelt 
ps ; our islands are stated to be ‘ going out 
of cultivation ;’ and ridicule is cast upon the 
tales that used to be told ofthe free use of 
the whip. 

“ Your generous willingness to allow those 
who differ from you to state their reasons in 
your columns emboldens me to place the 
following bare facts before you. They speak 
for themselves. 

“1. As to the use of the whip: 

“In the four Crown colonies—Demerara, 
Berbice, Trinidad, and St. Lucia—returns* 





* Parliamentary Payers. Protectors’ Reports, 
1828-29, 
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were made of the number of slaves flogged 
by the magistrates in the years 1828 and 
1829. That number was 68,921. Taking 
20 as the average number of stripes, this 
gives 1,380,000 stripes. 25,004 of the per- 
sons flogged were females. 

“Had we returns of the floggings inflicted 
by overseers or masters; had we returns 
from the 14 other slave colonies (including 
the Mauritius and Jamaica) ; God only knows 
what the amount would have been. 

** Again, in 1829, a motion in the Jamaica 
House of Assembly, that ‘the indecent flog- 
ging of females should be discontinued,’ was 
rejected by a large majority !+ 

“2, As to the policy of emancipation : 

“The deathblow to Slavery was dealt f 
by the census, which shewed that, although 
the sexes were in due proportion, the slaves 
were dying off, as it was said, ‘like rtoten 
sheep.’ Instead of increasing, they had de- 
creased by 45,800 in ten years. § 

“ Emancipation at once turned rapid de- 
crease into more rapid increase.|| 

“3. Was emancipation too hasty? 

“ Ifo, ‘ the philanthropists’ were to blame. 
For many years their aim was ‘not too sud- 
den emancipation of the negro, but such 
preparatory steps as, by slow degrees, and in 
a course of years, first fitting and qualifying 
the slaves for the enjoyment of freedom, 
shall gently conduct us to the annihilation 
of Slavery. But when ten years} had 
passed and the planters still refused to move 
one finger to fit their slaves for freedom, 
then, inka the nation rose as one man, and 
put down Slavery at a blow. 

“4, Are theWest- Indian islands ‘ going out 
of cultivation ?” 

“Far more land is cultivated by the 
negroes for their own use, though less with 
a view to export. Yet (though Cuban com- 
petition has been let in) their exports were, 
in 1832, 6,224,013/.; 1854, 4,664,6687.** 
Their imports were, in 1832, 3,591,6261. ; 
1854, 3,841,2427. The tonnage of ships from 
from the United Kingdom was, in{ 1832, 
229,117; 1854, 214,689; besides 351,057 
tons of other shipping. 

“That absenteeism, Slavery, protection, 
have made the West-Indian social system 
rotten to the core—that its collapse caused 
misery—I firmly believe. That a sound 
prosperity —that infinitely more happi- 











+ Mirror of Parliament, July 20, 1830. 

t See the Debates on Slavery, Hansard, 1831- 
32, especially the speeches of Lord Howick and 
Mr. T. B. Macaulay. 

¢ Parliamentary Papers, Tables of Population. 
1844. 

|| Mr. Buxton’s speech, May 1823. 

7 Porter’s Progress. ; 

* Statistical ‘lables of Colonial Possessions— 
Parliamentary Papers. No later returns than 
for 1854 are yet published. 
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ness Will be the result of the change—I also 
firmly believe. Nor can any one more ear- 
nestly wish that we should aid the planters 
by importing labour: but God forbid that 
we should do so by renewing the slave-trade. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Cuar.Es Buxton. 


AFRICAN IMMIGRATION TO THE 
FRENCH COLONIES. 


On Friday, December the 11th ult., the Earl 
of Shaftesbury addressed a question to the 
Earl of Clarendon, in the House of Lords, on 
the subject of the French African-Immigra- 
tion scheme, which was reported, as follows, 
in the Times of the following day, and which, 
as will be seen, elicited some remarkable 
agai from other members of the 
ouse. 


“The Eart or SHAFTEsBURY said, seeing his 
noble friend the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in his place, he would ask him a question 
relative to the state of the contract supposed to 
exist between a house in Marseilles and some 
African chiefs for the supply of free emigrants to 
the French colonies. It had been reported that 
this contract was ratified by a decree of the Im- 
perial Government, and the people of England 
were fearfully alive to the probable, nay, almost 
certain revival ofthe horrors of the African slave- 
trade. He wished to ask how far this report 
was true; whether, if the decree had been issued, 
there was any hope of its revocation, and gene- 
rally what was the position of the whole matter ? 

The Ear or CLARENDON said, in answer to 
the question of his noble friend, he had to state 
that he had no reason to believe that the decree 
to which his noble friend alluded had been issued ; 
but he believed there was no doubt that a con- 
tract had been entered into by the French Go- 
vernment and a certain firm for the supply of 
negroes to the French colonies, which only re- 
ceived the sanction of the French Government on 
Condition that it was to be bond fide a free emi- 

tion. Now there could be no such thing as a 
emigration from Africa. (Cheers) We our- 
selves had tried the experiment sixteen years ago, 
and with every precaution and every safeguard to 
prevent abuses, so as to secure the freedom of the 
African labourer on his passage and his proper 
treatment while employed in our colonies, as well 
as to guarantee his return home at the expiration 
of his engagement if he wished it. That plan 
utterly and entirely failed (hear, hear), and it 
was not likely that it would ever succeed under 
any circumstances. (Hear, hear.) But this was 
what the French contractors were compelled to 
do. They engaged with the African chiefs to 
supply a certaim number of slaves at so much a 
head, who were placed on board a ship, when a 
certain formality was gone through, with the 
view of ascertaining whether they were willing to 
work at stated wages in the French colonies, or 
not. Now, whether the negroes understood that 
question or not, it was manifest that when once 
on board of ship they had no choice in the matter. 
Hear, hear.) Besides, the result was, that by 
this system the French contractors were brought 
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into competition with the regular slave-dealers, 
who offered ninety dollars a-head for slaves, 
while the French contractors had only the power 
to give fifty dollars. There had been some failure 
of the contract, but that in no way altered the 
character of the transaction, because if slaves 
were to be procured at all it must be by purchase, 
and they could not be obtained unless the chiefs 
made war upon their neighbours, it being, of 
course, a matter of utter indifference to those 
chiefs whether those slaves, whom they sold to 
the highest bidders, were manumitted after their 
poe in the French colonies, or whether they 
were worked to death, (Hear, hear.) The wars 
carried on with that view were of the most bar- 
barous character, and caused great loss of life. 
Whole districts were depopulated, and not one 
half of those captured survived the sufferings they 
met with on their way to the coast. The French 
contractors said that it was an act of humanity 
to the negrocs themselves to give them that 
opportunity of emigrating to Fae where they 
could be profitably employed. But he would 
remind their lordships that it was putting a stop 
to that legitimate and prosperous trade which, 
within the last few years, had sprung up on the 
coast of Africa in almost every locality in whieh 
the slave-trade had been carried on, and by which 
the natives of Africa were greatly benefited. In 
the spring of this year he ithe Ear! of Clarendon) 
received two despatches on this subject, which 
were of such great interest, and contained such 
full and valuable information as to the trade in 
palm-oil, that he did not wait to have them pub- 
lished in the regular course, but laid them at 
once upon the table of their lordships’ House. 
(Hear, hear.) Since that time he had ascer- 
tained that the trade at Lagos in palm-oil had 
increased 50 per cent., and now amounted to up- 
wards of 2,000,000/. a-year. But the whole of 
this rising trade, and this increasing prosperity 
to the Africans, was now threatened with destruc- 
tion if this system were carried om. (Hear, hear.) 
There were now extensive preparations for war 
being made in all the countries from which the 
slaves were brought ; and, as the matter was one 
of so much interest and importance, he would 
read a very short extract from a despatch which 
he had received from Mr. Campbell, the Consul at 
Lagos. Mr. Campbell, at the beginning of Sep- 
tember last, wrote, in allusion to the contract of 
M. Regis, that— 

** Unless the intention of purchasing slaves at 
Whydah is abandoned we shall have the whole of 
the Yoruba country plunged into warfare to ra 
ply the demand of the slave-market at Whydah. 

he example of the people of Abbeokuta is to be 
followed by the people of Ibaddan, who are pre- 
paring to attack the Jaboo country; and, as a 
preliminary step, several Jaboos, peacefully attend- 
ing the market at Ibaddan, have been seized, 
some put to death, others sent to Whydah for 
sale, and all intercourse between the two coun- 
tries has been stopped by the closing of the paths 
and roads; and if the speculation of M. Regis is 
carried out, it will be followed by other conntries.’ 

** But the people of that country had during the 
last thirty years acquired such a taste for indus- 
trial pursuits, and had become so much alive to 
the advantages arising therefrom, that it was 
with the utmost reluctance they were now in- 
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duced to engage in wars, while formerly every | mind. The declaration of the eight Powers in 
man was eager for strife and plunder; and the | 1815 was— 
chiefs were now actually compelled to suspend all ** That the Plenipotentiaries assembled at this 
trade, and to deprive the people of all means of | Congress cannot do greater credit to their mis- 
livelihood, before they could induce them to en- | sion, better fulfil their duty, and manifest the 
gage in hostilities. In order to prove that fact, | principles which actuate their august sovereigns, 
he would read an extract from a proclamation | than by endeavouring to carry this engagement 
issued by the chief of Abbeokuta : into effect, and by proclaiming, in the name of 
**¢1. In order to procure a large army for the | their sovereigns, their wish of putting an end to 
Aibo war, soon to be undertaken, trade must be | a scourge which has so long desolated Africa, 
stopped now, and during the war nothing must | degraded Europe, and afflicted humanity. Con- 
be sold and nothing bought. sequently, &c , that the engagement reciprocally 
*¢¢2, In order to this, the passengers by land | contracted in the present declaration between the 
and the river to Ijai, Ibaddan, Lagos, and other | sovereigns who are parties to it cannot be con- 
adjacent towns that trade with Abbeokuta, must | sidered as completely fulfilled until the period 
be stopped. when complete success shall have crowned their 
*«* 3, No canoe shall be allowed ‘to appear in | united efforts.’ 
the river, excepting the Missionaries, who areno | ‘Tothat declaration the French Government 
traders. _ had expressed its emphatic determination to ad- 
“+4, That instant death on the spot be the here. He had now stated the actual state of 
‘penalty inflicted upon violation of any of these affairs, and thought, after the assurances of the 
rules.’ | French Governmeut, there was great reason to 
‘It was not necessay to enter into further de- hope that at no distant day the system which 
tails, but he thought he had said enough to prove | had created such universal consternation among 
that the Government were alive to the dangers of | the well-wishers of Africa would be entirely 
any such scheme as had been alluded to. It | abolished. , 
would therefore be readily understood that it ‘The Eart oF Dersy did not doubt the sin- 
had been their duty to bring the matter under | cerity of the French Government when they stated 
the serious consideration of the French Govern- | their belief, that in sanctioning this system they 
ment, not doubting but that Government felt an | had no idea of a revival of the slave-trade. Every 
equal abhorrence of any attempt to revive the | one, however, who was acquainted with the sub- 
slave-trade, and also not doubting, that although | ject was fully aware that, as the noble earl had 
no convention existed at this moment between | said, a supply of free-labour from Africa was ab- 
the two countries, yet that the French Govern- | solutely impossible. (Hear, hear.) Whatever 
ment would feel itself bound to act upon the | precaution might be taken, with whatever safe- 
spirit of the declaration made by the great | guards the system might be surrounded, it would 
Powers that Slavery should exist no more in any | speedily becomea slave-trade in a disguise so thin 
of their colonies, and that they would prevent | and transparent that no one could doubt its cha- 
their subjects from engaging in it directly or in- | racter. (Hear, hear.) It was well known, thatin 
directly. The British Government told the | Africa the people had no power to dispose of them- 
French Government that they believed the latter | selves, and a supply of labour could only be ob- 
had proceeded on erroneous information, and only | tained thence either by direct purchase or by the 
required to be put in possession of facts to be in- | indirect method of enabling the labourer to pay 
duced to put an end to a system which, however | the chief for a license to quit the country, which, 
benevolent in intention, must inevitably lead | in fact, was a sale by the chief of the man whom 
to great danger of a revival of Slavery. The | he allowed to be taken away. There was only 
answer of the French Government had been, that | one portion of the answer of the noble earl which 
while they fully admitted the engagement to dis- | was not perfectly satisfactory, and that was the 
courage Slavery to be binding upon them, yet | statement that the French Government, while 
they did not consider the steps which were in | expressing its determination to adhere to its 
progress to obtain a supply of free-labour for | engagements to suppress the slave-trade, still 
their colonies constituted any violation of that | did not consider the scheme which had been re- 
engagement, but that, on the contrary, it was an | ferred to came at all under that denomination, 
act of humanity to procure that labour in an | and that therefore they could not feel bound to 
honest and open manner, which otherwise would | discountenance it. The noble earl had not given 
be procured with all the horrors of a clandestine | the House to understand that he had been able to 
slave-trade. At the same time, the French Go- | prevail upon the French Government to put an 
vernment desired that there should be no abuse | end to the system which was objected to, but only 
of the system; and they would take into their | that they would put an end to all the inconve- 
serious consideration the representations which | niences attaching tothe system. He (Lord Derby) 
had been made to them by Her Majesty's Govern- | emphatically declared his full conviction that, 
ment, in order to stop any inconveniences which | surrovnd such a system with all possible safe- 
might arise. The French Government also ad- | guards, it would be impossible to prevent abuses, 
mitted, that although there was no treaty between | but put an end to the system itself. (Hear, 
themselves and this country, yet they were bound mel The French Government were deceiving 
to act up to the spirit of the declaration of the | themselves and neglecting the experience acquir- 
Congress, and that they were now as anxious to | ed by England, if they did not perceive that the 
put an end to the slave-trade as they were in | maintenance of the system as it now stood was 
1815. That declaration was so short, that he | identical in substance, if not in form, with the 
(Lord Clarendon) thought it would be useful at | slave-trade itself. (Hear, hear.) 
the present time to recall its terms to the public “The Eart or CLARENDON.—I was extremely 
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desirous in replying to the question of my noble 
friend not to overstate, and therefore I gave as 
nearly as possible the words used by the French 
Government ; but I have reason to believe, al- 
though I cannot at present venture to state— 
(The noble earl did not conclude the sentence 
saye by a slight gesture.) 

“* Fart Grey hoped and trusted that the sys- 
tem which had been brought under their notice 
would be geld abandoned. He relied fully 
upon Her Majesty's Government not to allow 
this matter to sleep. (Hear, hear.) It would of 
course be improper under present circumstances 
to ask that the correspondence should be pro- 
duced ; but if, unhappily—which he did not ap- 

rehend—the result of that correspondence should 
unsatisfactory, then he hoped the papers would 
be laid before the House, as the only means which 
they had of acting _ a great country like 
France was to publish the whole proceedings, 
and submit them to the judgment of the whole 
civilized world. He would only add a few words 
from his own experience. During the time he 
had the honour of holding the seals of the Colo- 
nial office, the subject of free-labour had been 
frequently brought under his notice. He was 
urged by persons connected with the West Indies 
to permit free labour to be imported from the 
coast of Africa. The Government of that day 
were anxious to do all in their power to relieve 
the colonies, and agreed to fit out a steamer and 
make an endeavour to “stage labourers. They 
ey had confidence to the 
African coast, and adopted every measure which 
was suggested to them, save one. It was urged 
that it would be an act of humanity to ransom 
the unhappy prisoners taken in war, as they 
would be in a better condition as labourers in 
the West Indies than as captives in Africa ; but 
he (Earl Grey) always said that it was against 
the plain principle that ‘you can’t buy stolen 
s without sharing the guilt of the thief.’ 
Hear, hear.) Upon that plain principle the 
overnment would not allow a shilling to be 
given either to the immigrant on board the ship 
or to the chief on the African coast. Upon these 
conditions, however, only some twenty or thirty 
Kroomen had been induced to embark, and the 
result of that experiment was, in his opinion, 
sufficient to shew what might be expected to 
happen at the present day. He should only add, 
that this was, in his opinion, a moment when 
especial care should be taken to prevent so in- 
iquitous a scheme as that which was said to 
have been set on foot from being carried into 
execution, inasmuch as it would appear, from 
the representations of those distinguished tra- 
vellers who had recently returned from Africa, 
that civilization was beginning to penetrate into 
the heart of that great continent—a state of 
things which it was desirable to foster, instead 
of promoting a scheme by which the progress 
which had begun to manifest itself was sure to 
be checked. (Hear, hear.) The question was 
one of the deepest importance, not alone to Eng- 
land, but to the cause of civilization throughont 
the world, and he therefore hoped that many 
days might not elapse before the Government of 
France repudiated all connection with the move- 
ment upon which it was reported to have em- 
barked. (Hear, hear.) 
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Notwithstanding the encouragement we 
derive from the foregoing expression of opi- 
nion, that this new slave-trade scheme is 
not likely to meet with any support in the 
House of Lords, and we believe we may 
affirm as much of the House of Commons, 
the friends of the negro cannot be too watch- 
ful. Asa proof of the necessity there is for 
vigilance, we subjoin a paragraph from 
the Morning Star, which, if correct, would 
seem to shew that the French colonial autho- 
rities are not likely to let the scheme fall 
through for want of urging the Imperial 
Government to prosecute it. 


‘More DEMAND For NEGROES —The Council- 
General of Guadaloupe has just voted an address 
to the Ministry of Marine and Colonies, prayin 
the Imperial Government to furnish that islan 
with 10,000 fresh immigrants; and, with a view 
to pay for their introduction, has laid an addi- 
tional duty on the admission of tobacco. 

We shall not lose sight of this important 
subject, nor relax in our efforts to bring 
public opinion to bear against the designs 
of the promoters of this nefarious scheme. 
It is also reported that there is to be a Con- 
ference on this subject, between the French 
and the English Governments, with a view 
to determine the basis on which this delicate 
question may be settled. Of one thing we 
are certain, the anti-slavery party in this 
country must be on the alert. 


CULTIVATION OF COTTON IN 
AFRICA. 


Tuat a vast cotton-field is open to enter- 
prise in Africa, no one can doubt who has 
paid the smallest attention to the free-labour 
cotton-supply question. Inthe official report of 
Mr. Consul Campbell, which we published at 
length in these columns, in our October 
Number, that gentleman very plainly 
shewed, by a few eloquent figures, that the 
native consumption of cotton, woven by them- 
selves into garments, amounts, in one dis- 
trict alone, to some seventy millions of 
pounds annually. Now commercial expe- 
rience proves, that where a staple is indige- 
nous to a country, and it becomes an article 
of foreign export, there is scarcely a limit 
to the supply. Hence we may presume, 
that under judicious management, and by 
affording the requisite facilities for cleaning 
and packing, almost any quantity of raw 
cotton might be obtained from Africa. In- 
deed, so certain is this, and so desirous is 
Her Majesty’s Government to encourage the 
development of this important branch of na- 
tive trade, that the consular agents on the 
coast have instruction to promote it by every 
possible means, including even the supplying 
of gins and other machinery to prepare it for 
exportation. Foremost, however, amongst 


those who have recognised the importance of 
opening up this branch of supply for our 
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mills may be named Mr. T. Clegg, of Man- 
chester, a letter from whom, on this subject, 
we published in the October Number of the 
Reporter. Any additional information is 
valuable, and we have, therefore, great plea- 
sure in submitting another communication 
from his hand, addressed to the Manchester 
Examiner and Times in August last, in con- 
sequence of certain statements which had 
found their way into that journal, and 
which seemed to cast some doubt as to 
Africa’s being so favourable a cotton-field as 
India. 
To the Editor of the Examiner and Times. 

‘« Sirn,— Letters upon the cotton questionp our in 
from all quarters, and almost every one can tell 
us where we may get it, but few set about doing 
it. I would rather see one bale of cotton from a 
new country than a thousand letters and 
speeches. Your correspondent ‘Anti-Slavery,’ 
however, says it is useless now to look to India 
for a supply, and he sees no grounds for expect- 
ing it from Africa; and whilst he holds up Ja- 
maica as the place from which to supply our 
wants, and states that there is much labour 
available for cotton cultivation there, he imme- 
diately cries out for an importation of Africans 
for that purpose. Your correspondent ‘ Lex’ 
holds up Australia as a cotton-field, but says it 
would have to be confined to the Sea-Island 
quality, on account of the same want of labour. 


‘A Stranger,’ apparently also in the Jamaica | 


interest, asks for 30,000/. to be raised, and esti- 
mates that 20 per cent. profit may be realized. I 
would not disparage any cotton-field, nor dis- 
courage any rational scheme, but rather lend a 
helping hand, so far as possible, to all. One cor- 
respondent says, that four or five years ago a 
great stir was made in Jamaica, and cotton grown 
by many persons on a small scale, but that, when 
the cotton was ripe, as they had no gins to clean 
or presses to pack it, and the quantity in indivi- 
dual cases was too small to ship on their own ac- 
count, and as no capitalist took it up, the move- 
ment was abandoned. For his encouragement, 
therefore, I will undertake to purchase at its 
market value, clean, pack, and ship, in any quan- 
tity, such experimental lots of cotton as before 
could not be sold, and shall be obliged if he will 
at once put me into communication with: the 
planters. In answer to ‘* Anti-Slavery’ not 
expecting cotton from India or Africa—First, 
I believe he is wrong in not expecting it from 
India, for I view the present outbreak as only 
a temporary derangement, while it is evidently a 
crisis that will ensure the future better govern- 
ment of India, either by the forfeiture of the 
charter or otherwise. Why is it that fewer than 
400 Europeans, besides officials, are settled 
amongst a population of their fellow-subjects of 
upwards of 180,000,000 millions in India, and 
that neither capital nor enterprise flow in that 
direction? Next I would say a word for the 
African. Almost wherever cotton will grow the 
cry is, send us the African to cultivate it; and 
perhaps in no other country except India is there 
labour on the spot in any abundance. Africa, 
like India, is the home of the plant, as well as 
the planter. Dr. Livingston found it abundant 
in the east; from the west I am getting it now 
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rather largely ; at Tunis, on the north, I and 
others have just established a Company; on the 
south, also, cotton abounds, and I am attempting 
to introduce the system that has succeeded so 
well in the west. 

‘*Africa is as prolific in population as in the pro- 
duce of the soil: the inhabitants are so indus- 
trious and docile, that the kidnappers of the 
world wish to steal and possess them. And as 
we have, at great sacrifice of time and money, 
set free great numbers of Africans at Sierra 
Leone, where at least 150 languages are spoken, 
besides innumerable dialects ; and as these men 
and their children are educated in Missi 
schools, and are gradually working their way 
back to their own country; and as it is supposed 
that something like 100,000 have already settled 
at Abbeokuta, on the very borders of the great 
Yoruba cotton district, where Mr. Consul Camp- 
bell says 70,000,000 lbs. are annually consumed 
by them in their own domestic manufactures ; 
and as they are all anxious for employment, are 
industrious and keen traders, having seen the ad- 
vantage of it at Sierra Leone; why should we 
not encourage them to cultivate cotton, palm-oil, 
ground-nuts, arrowroot, and a thousand other 
articles that their own country abounds with, 
and which they are willing to supply? Let us 
insist on their enjoying that freedom and liberty 
which our money and cruisers have so nobly en- 
titled them to. An expedition has been arranged, 
which will go up the Niger twice every year, for 
five years, once yearly at the risk of the contrac- 
tors. 

‘** The Benin and Brass rivers, as well as Lagos 
and Abbeokuta, will be important stations. 


**Good cotton, equal to average 
American, can be bought in 
theseedat . . . . . . $d. perlb. 
4 lb. of which will make ! Ib. of 
clean cotton . . . . .~ 2d. per lb. 
lt can be cleaned at the rate of 
30 lb. for 4d. or 4d. per |b., 
eee ee eee 
Packing and canvas . 4d. per |b. 
Carriage and charges on board, 3d. per Ib. 
Freight to England. . . .« Id per lb. 
Charges in England . . 3d.; ord} per Ib., 
which is at this moment worth 8}d. to 8}d. in 
Liverpool, 


“Under the guidance, and with the advice of: 
the Rev. H. Venn, the Native-Agency Commit- 
tee, and Church Missionary Society, I have been 
enabled to send out 119 cotton gins, have five 
more ready, and 50 coming in, making 174 in 
the whole, besides one horse gin, two boats, and 
other matters. 

** The Native-Agency Committee have provided 
and sent out one hydraulic and three large 
screw packing-presses, and a resident trader has 
just ordered another, and sent upwards of 80J. 
worth of palm-oil to pay for it. 

‘«‘ Government has undertaken several important 
works in India, and is rendering very valuable 
assistance in various parts of the world, at the 
request of the Cotton-supply Association The 
Association is working energetically, as well as 
judiciously, is doing great good, and deserves both 
general and liberal support. : 

‘| have received at Lagos, from the interior of 
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Africa, since Christmas last, from 500 to 600 
bales of cotton, notwithstanding two large fires, 
in which great quantities of cotton have been 
consumed, and although the attention of the 
chiefs is again taken from the cotton work by 
intestine wars, which are said to be fomented by 
parties who wish to destroy the rising trade in 
cotton. 

‘*‘ Let spinners and others, therefore, who are 
anxious to increase our cotton supplies, send out 
agents to buy it in Africa, and encourage a 
trade which, in my opinion, is destined, at no 
distant period, effectually to relieve our wants, 
and supersede Slavery. 





** To those who prefer India, or any other part 
of the world, I equally say, make arrangements 
to bring it, and thus save many from ruin and} 
want. 1 have now to apologise for the length of 
this attempt to produce action, instead of talking 
and writing. “T am, yours truly, 

“* THos. CLEGG. 

‘*Manchester, Aug. 13, 1857.” 


DR. LIVINGSTON AND CENTRAL 
AFRICA. 

WE are glad to find that Government is 
about to second ‘the Rev. Dr. Livingstone’s | 
efforts to open up the interior of Africa to/| 
legitimate commerce, by placing at his dis- 

al the means of exploring the Zambese. 

e regret that the crowded state of our 
columns, with matter requiring immediate 
attention, prevents us from laying before 
our readers a review of this enterprising 
Missionary’s interesting book of travels ;| 
but we shall do so, and give a few ex- 
tracts from it, in a future Number. Mean-| 
while it will be seen, from the subjoined | 
report of a notice given in the House of | 
Commons, by the Chancellor of the Ex- | 
chequer, just before the House closed last 
month, that Government fully appreciates 
his practical experience, and the value of 
his suggestions. The 5000/. which will be 
appropriated to carry them out will be well 


expended. eS ae 


The CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcHEQUER.—In 
rising to postpone the order of the day that 
the House should resolve itself into a Committee 
of Supply, I beg permission to make a short 
statement with respect to a vote of money for 
a particular object for which I do not wish that 
a vote should be now agreed to, inasmuch as I 
have already stated that it was not the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to ask for any 
vote of supply before the holydays. There is an 
object which we think is of importance to the 
public, and which it would be improper to at- 
tempt to accomplish without some notice to the 
House. !t is, doubtless, within the knowledge of 
the majority of the members of this House, that 
important discoveries were made lately in Africa 








by Dr. Livingston (cheers), and places which 
had hitherto been undiscovered have been de- | 
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scribed in the account of his travels lately pub- 
lished. That account has deservedly attracted 
much attention. (Hear, hear.) It was not within 
the power of Her Majesty’s Government during 
last session, owing to no decision having been 
then arrived at, to propose any vote for the re- 
newal of his enterprises in the following year ; 
but it is now desired to furnish him with the 
means requisite for a voyage of discovery upon 
the river Zambese. (Cheers.) It is stated that 
such an exploration might lead to important 
commercial consequences, and that it is a dis- 
trict which is well fitted, among other things, 
for the cultivation of cotton. ere is a ship 


| now ready of such construction as is necessary 
_ for ascending that river—that is to say, a ship 


that will draw but a small quantity of water. 
If this voyage of discovery be made this year, 
from circumstances with which I need not now 
trouble the House, it would be necessary that 
the ship should leave this country in January, 
that it might arrive at the mouth of the river 
in the month of March. Unless that can be 
accomplished, the voyage must necessarily be 
postponed to another year. The cost of the 
expedition, we understand, is not likely to ex- 
ceed 50007. The course which the Government 
wish to pursue is, to make an advance of that 
sum from the civil contingencies, and to ask 
for the repayment by a vote taken in a regular 
Committee of Supply this session. That course 
having been stated to the House, it appears clear 
to me that the amount will not be objected to, 
and that the Government may consider them- 
selves authorized to take that amount. (Cheers.) 
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Stave-Catcners 1n CANADA.—Yesterday two 
Southerners, viz. John W. Wells, Lynchburg, 
Va., and T. G. James Nashville, Tenn., as 
written upon the hotel register-book, arrived at 
Chatham, and put up at Mr. Pritchard’s, Royal 
Exchange. The object of the visit of these per- 
sonages was to recover the body of a smart 
coloured lad, named Joseph Alexander, aged about 
20. As soon as this fact became known, a large 
party of coloured persons, among whom was the 
identical Joe, well dressed from top to toe, as- 
sembled in front of the hotel; but nothing dis- 
orderly occurred. In conversation with Mr. 
James, who professed to own the boy, we were 
told that Joe escaped from him, for Canada, some 
time in May last—that he was a ** good boy,” 
but almost too “big and saucy.” The master 
told us that he had ‘*never whipped Joe” but 
once, and then because he got drunk and im- 
pudent, and allowed a span of horses to run 
away and break a carriage all to smash, when, 
said James, ‘I did take a strap and whip him 
right smart, but it was nothing more than he 
deserved.” Joe recognised his old master, and 
asked him, quizzingly, when he was going to 
leave Chatham. James told him “at noon.” 
Joe said, ‘I'll be at the dépot, and go on with 
you.” 
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